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THE SHEIKH. 

Ir was the opinion of Baron Larrey, the cele- 
brated French military surgeon, that Apam and 
Eve were Arabs. He pronounced the Arab 
skull to be the most perfect type of the human 
head, and affirmed the intellectual traits of these 
children of the desert to be equal to their finely- 
developed physical organization. Their external 
senses are exquisitely acute and remarkably per- 
fect ; their sight is ex- 
tensive in its range: 


found the nomad maidens plain, haggard, and 
clumsy, without religion, and addicted to tobac- 
Hospitable the Arabs are, and when they 
have them they will share with all who come 
beneath their tent-roof their camels’ milk, curds, 


The picture from which our engraving of the 
old, white-bearded shiekh is taken is by Mr. 
Cart Haaa, one of the best of modern English 


artists in water-color, It has a venerable, pa- 


triarchal appearance, and seems to justify Baron 
Larrey’s opinion of the intellectual capacities of 
the Arab race. . 


WHENCE COME METEORITES? 

In examining a mass of meteoric iron found 
in the Cordillera of Deesa (Chili), M. Stanislas 
Meunier, of the Museum of Natural History in 
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Paris, has discovered evidences of an unexpect- 
ed relationship between this iron and two mete- 
orites fallen at a great distance from Chili, viz., 


a mass of iron found at ¢ 


two rocks; it i 


tical with that of Caille, 


aille (Alpes Maritimes), 


} and a stone which fell at Sétif (Algeria), Jane 
9, 1867. 
The meteorite of Deesa is a mixture of these 


omposed of iron which is iden- 
injected in a sort of fu- 


sion into a stone which is identical with that of 





they hear at very 
great distances; and 
they are capable of 
distinguishing the 
most subtle odors. 
But the Baron does 
not decide whether 
the perfect organiza- 
tion of the Arab 
arises from the des- 
ert climate or from 
the early cultivation 
of the higher facul- 
ties. ‘‘Sharp feat- 
ures, lean active fig- 
ures, keen, animated, 
and restless eyes,” 
Says that great eth- 
nologist, Dr. Prirt- 
CHARD, ‘‘ mark the 
Arab. Men not un- 
like MoHAMMED are 
often met with 
among the Sheikhs. 
Often you see Bedou- 
ins with long, thin, 
almost fleshless faces, 
and large and finely 
formed ~* features, 
which, half covered 
by the folds of their 
white head-dresses, 
look somewhat sad 
and ghastly.” ‘* The 
Bedouin’'s dark 
orbs,” says Mr. Kina- 
LAKE, ‘‘roll slowly 
and solemnly over 
the white of his 
deep-set eyes. His 
countenance shows 
painful thought and 
long - suffering —the 
suffering of one fall- 
en from a high es- 
tate. His gait is 
strangely majestic, 
and he marches 
along with his sim- 
ple blanket as though 
he were wearing the 
purple. His common 
talk is a series of 
piercing screams, 
and cries more pain- 
ful to the ear than 
the most excrucia- 
ting fine music that 
I ever endured.” 
The true Bedouin 
has an aquiline nose, 
a receding mouth 
and chin, deep-set, 
bright dark eyes, 
large and ardent.— 
Heis agileand spare, 
with little muscle, 
but active and vigor- 
ous; his limbs are 
small, his hands 
sometimes of almost 
feminine delicacy.— 
The Bedouin’s hair 
is almost always of a 
deep black, and very 
bushy; the expres- 
sion of their physi- 
ognomy is stern and 
severe. The Arabs 
high up the Nile, be- 
yond Dongola, are 
black as negroes; 
while in the mount- 
ains on the west of 
Yemen, Bruce re- 
ports them as often 
having red hair and 
blue eyes. NIEBUHR 
describes the mount- 
ain women as very 
pretty, but Eothen 
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Setrt The iron of 
Deesa is thus evi- 
dently an eruptive 
rock, and it is the 
first hitherto ob- 
served among me- 
teorites. Besides 
this, it is asserted 
that the iron resem- 
bling that found at 
Caille, and the stene 
resembling that of 
Sétif, have been mu- 
tually connected by 
stratification upon 
an unknown globe, 
and it is the first 
time that such a con- 
nection has been ma- 
terially demonstra- 
ted. 

M. Meunier re- 
marks that the me- 
teorites which now 
arrive upon the earth 
are not of the same 
mineralogical nature 
as those which fell 
in past ages. For- 
merly iron fell; now ® 
stones fall. During 
the last 118 years 
there have been in 
Europe but three 
falls of iron, whereas 
there have been, an- 
nually, on an aver- 
age, three falls of 
stones. ‘The greater 
number of ineteoric 
irons which exist in 
the Paris collection 
have fallen on the 
earth at undeterm- 
ined epochs; all the 
meteoric stones ars 
of comparative re- 
cent date. Perhaps 
we are even justified 
in saying that stones 
of a new kind are be- 
ginning to arrive, for 
falls of carbonaceous 
meteorites were un- 
known before the 
year 1803, and four 
have been observed 
since then. 

From this assem- 
blage of facts M. 
Stanislas -Meunier 
concludes that mete- 
orites are the frag- 
ments of one or more 
heavenly bodies 
which, at a period 
relatively recent (for 
these waifs are never 
found except in su- 
perficial. strata), re- 
volved round the 
earth, or perhaps 
round the moon. 
Having in the course 
of ages lost their own 
proper heat, and be- 
come penetrated by 
the coid of space, 
they have arrived, 
much sooner than the 
moon by reason of 
their interior volume, 
at the last term of 
the molecular ac- 
tions which are oper- 
ating upon our satel- 
lite, and which are 
rendered evident to 
our eyes by the enor- 
mous crevices, the 
deep fissures, with 
which it is farrowed. 
Splitin all directions, 
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they have fallen to rain, and their fragments re- 
maining scattered along the orbit, so as to form 
a circle more or less complete, have at the same 
time become arranged, according to their densi- 
ty, in zones concentric with the focus of attrac- 
tion, toward which they are constantly impelled 
by the resistance of the ethereal medium through 
which they move. The masses nearest to the 
centre, and which were principally composed of 
iron, were the first to fall; afterward came the 
stones, in which period we now are. Hereafter, 
perhaps, will arrive meteorites analogous to our 
crystallized formations, and perhaps even to our 
stratified beds. 

Thus meteorites, the veritable products of dem- 
olition, represent, according to M. Meunier, the 
last period of the evolution of planetary bedies. 
The incandescent orb, the sun, figures at the 
present day in our system as the sole representa- 
tive of the primitive state through which the 
earth, and al! the other bodies which revolve 
around it, have passed; the ‘moon representing 
the future which awaits the terrestrial sphere, 
now in all the plenitude of life; and, finally, 
meteorites show us what becomes of the dead 
stars, how they are decomposed, and how their 
materials return into the vortex of life. 
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OUR INDIAN POLICY OF EXTERM- 
INATION. 

N the 24th of May, 1637, before dawn, 

Captains Mason and UnpeRHILL prayed, 
broke camp, and surprised a Pequot fort upon 
the Mystic River in Connecticut. Within an 
hour it was burned to the ground, and of the 
four hundred Indians not more than five es- 
caped. This fearful blow, says the historian, 
secured civilization in New England. Wu11- 
1aM Penn secured it differently in Pennsyl- 
vania. But without refining too closely upon 
the necessities of war in the earliest colonial 
times, is it not evident that what may have 
been necessary for a band of settlers in a 
strange and savage country three thousand 
miles from their own land is hardly justifiable 
two hundred and fifty years later in a civilized 
nation of forty millions of people dealing with 
some thousands of skulking savages ? 

Yet the recent destruction of the Piegan In- 
dians by United States troops was in pursu- 
ance of that policy of Indian warfare which has 
undoubtedly the general approval. We mean 
that it is the common opinion that the Indians 
are a treacherous, cruel, remorseless race, 
wretched human vermin, who observe no rules 
of honorable war, and who will ravage and 
murder the innocent and helpless wherever and 
whenever they can, and that nothing but strik- 
ing them ‘‘ where it hurts,” as General SHERI- 
DAN says, will tend to protect our women and 
children from their ferocity. Last year, when 
we had spoken deprecatingly of some govern- 
ment severities toward the Indians, we received 
an indignant protest from the frontier, assuring 
us that the most ingenious tortures that could 
be devised for their punishment were mild in 
comparison with the horrors they inflicted. 
And recently we knew of the wife of a Terri- 
torial judge in an Indian region, who, starting 
with her husband upon a journey, made him 
promise to shoot her if they were taken by the 
Indians, ‘*And I would have done it,” said 
the judge, quietly. 

It is not surprising that under such circum- 
stances the popular Indian policy of the front- 
ier should be extermination. And, undoubt- 
edly, the feeling which led to the destruction 
of the Piegans was, at bottom, precisely the 
same as that which burned the Pequot fort 
upon the Mystic. Nevertheless, the policy of 
extermination is inhuman and unworthy of the 
United States; and it is also enormously ex- 
pensive. It costs the Government, says Mr. 
Pxrixips, about a million of dollars to kill a 
single Indian. Moreover, what must be the 
moral effect upon an army and its officers of 
such a system of warfare? Inthe Middle Age 
chronicles we read that captured cities were 
given up to the license of the soldiery for sev- 
eral days. And one such litile sentence ap- 
palls the imagination quite as much as the 
most harrowing stories of Indian enormities. 

No exposed family upon the frontier need 
suppose that we are indifferent to its situation, 
nor to the question of its most vigorous and 
successful defense. The very point to determ- 
ine is how it can be best defended. 

General Parker, the Indian agent or super- 
intendent, himself of Indian descent, does: not 
approve the policy of extermination. President 
Grant does not approve it. The country, which 
gives but a languid attention to the subject, and 
is willing to believe any crime of savages, must 
yet observe that the Indian question is by no 
means settled by the present policy; the ex- 
posed families are not defended; and, if it in- 
quires, it will discover that in Canada Indian 
wars are unknown, and that the Indian policy 
of that country is radically different from ours, 
One of the most valuable and interesting docu- 
ments laid before Congress during its present 
session is the Report upon the Management of 
the Indians in British North America by the 
British Government, by Mr. F. N. Biakz, 





—— 


United States Consul at Hamilton, Ontario. 
According to the census of 1868 there were 
more than 20,000 Indians in the Dominion of 
Canada, and the effort of the Government is 
directed to their incorporation with the rest 
of the inhabitants as citizens, The British 
policy aims to place the Indians under the pro- 
tection of the law of the land. Our plan is to 
keep them aliens, and to make treaties with 
them as foreign people living upon our own 
domain, The result in the first case is un- 
broken peace; in the second, endless war. 

The British act of 1869 for the management 
of Indian affairs recognizes, indeed, to a cer- 
tain degree, the existence and the authority of 
tribes, and provides a Superintendent-General 
of Indian affairs. The chiefs are elected un- 
der his supervision, and certain local duties 
are laid upon them. But the culmination of 
the system is that, on the report of the Su- 
perintendent, the Governor-General in council 
may issue letters of enfranchisement to any 
Indian by which he may acquire the fee of 
land, and all legal distinctions between him 
and other subjects cease. But Mr. Bake is 
of opinion that the better plan for the Indian 
is not in thjs manner to separate the best men 
from the communities, but to divide the land 
question from enfranchisement, and to give or- 
dinary political rights to the most thrifty and 
intelligent without tempting them to desert 
their communities. Mr. Brake adds, that 
careful study of the subject brings him to the 
conclusion of the Canadian Commissioners in 
1858, that, although there can be no sudden 
transformation, the Indian is capable of civ- 
ilization; and he concludes his report with 
these significant words: ‘Whatever may be 
the ultimate result, those who have aided in 
this honorable effort may safely be assured that 
their country will be known in history as hay- 
ing striven to do justice to the aborigines whom 
the white man found in possession of it; and 
that they have so far founded their empire or 
dominion upon the principles of humanity and 
true civilization.” 

That is more than the United States have 
done; and if we are not very careful our In- 
dian policy will stain our name as indelibly as 
its Irish policy has disgraced England hitherto. 
The statesman who regards humanity as senti- 
mentality is not capable of dealing with the In- 
dian question; and a policy of extermination is 
a policy of crime. The savages of the plains— 
the Sioux, the Camanches—may be a very differ- 
ent people from the Canadian Indians. But it 
is enough that our policy toward them hitherto 
has totally failed. And if not for the Indians, 
then for ourselves, let us ascertain who is to 
blame in these endless quarrels, and whether 
the force of the army should not rather be di- 
rected against our own people, whose endless 
cheating and lawlessness rouse their victims to 
revenge. 





A CERTAIN GENTLEMAN AND THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


Ir is rather early to talk of the next Presi- 
dency, but we suppose that Governor Horr- 
BiAN could mention a gentleman who occasion- 
ally thinks of it. And if that gentleman should 
be of the same name, and should happen to oc- 
cupy the same position as Governor Horrman 
himself, it would be interesting to know what 
he thinks of his chances as affected by the pres- 
ent quarrel in his party. It can certainly be 
said with truth that the gentleman in question 
would never be thought of as a Presidential 
candidate if there were any conspicuous candi- 
date in his party. Mr. Horatio Seymour is 
unquestionably the most prominent Democrat 
in the country, but his rejection by the people 
in 1868 was so signal that he is not likely to be 
again a candidate for the Presidency. If Mr. 
Seymour had had the insight of a patriotic 
statesman when he was elected Governor in 
1862, he might have commanded a very differ- 
ent subsequent career. But his political life is 
probably ended, unless he should take an active 
part in a Presidential election resulting favora- 
bly to his party, when, if the successful candi- 
date were not from New York, Mr. Seymour 
would undoubtedly be made Secretary of State. 

Governor Horrman probably hopes that the 
candidate may be from New York, and may be 
successful, although modesty might forbid him 
to mention who the candidate should be. But 
has the gentleman whom the Governor has in 
mind for the Presidency made any mark upon 
his party in the country, and is his position in 
the party in his own State as commanding as it 
is officially prominent? H2 was Recorder of 
New York, and sentenced the rioters of 1863. 
Then the Tammany Ring, conscious that it 
must have a candidate of respectable antece- 
dents, nominated and elected him Mayor. He 
was re-elected, receiving the support of many 
Republicans, to secure the defeat of FERNANDO 
Woop. As Mayor, the most memorable act 
of this gentleman was a proclamation protect- 
ing electoral frauds, which cost him the votes 
of some of the most honorable men of his own 
party. By means of these frauds, which were 
the work ot the Tammany Ring, this gentleman 
became Governor. He is now in the second 


year of his office, and his most memorable act 
as Governor is the sigtiature of the Erie bill, 





one of the most monstrous schemes of the Ring, 
to which this gentleman owes all his promi- 
nence, 

Of course, if this gentleman should not be 
renominated as Governor, he could hardly hope 
for a nomination as President, because he de- 
pends for success, not upon his own powers, not 
upon any natural leadership, but upon adroit 
political management. In a National Conven- 
tion of his party, and without official position, 
he would have no more weight than any other 
delegate. He does not rank with the great 
Democrats of New York—with Micnaet Horr- 
MAN, Marcy, Sicas Wricurt, nor even with Ho- 
kaTIO Seymour. A famous political manager 
used to say that he had invented certain per- 
sons in politics; and it may be said of this gen- 
tleman politically that he is not a self-made 
man. If any body doubts it, let him ask Mr. 
Sweeny and his friends, 

And now comes the difficulty. The Demo- 
cratic enemies of the Ring declare that it shall 
not send a delegate to the next State Conven- 
tion. But, if so, the Ring no longer controls 
the party in the State. And if this be so, what 
shall a poor henchman of the Ring do, who 
gave the sign of his total subserviency in his 
signature to the Erie bill? Plainly, if the Ring 
is gone, repeal the bill, But is it gone? And 
if not, and the bill be repealed, and the hench- 
man approve, then what? Let the compassion- 
ate reader confess that the gentleman of whom 
we speak is ina cruel situation. If Mr. SwEe- 
ny and his friends are still in power, the Erie 
bill must be maintained; if they are not, it 
must be repealed. ‘Reliable information” is 
sadly wanted in the Executive Chamber. 

We have seen various explanations offered 
of the Governor’s action in this matter. It is 
said that he held the bill for consideration— 
that there was no protest—that the Legislature 
was virtually unanimous—that there were ur- 
gent requests from certain sections for the bill. 
But what did the bill do? It took from prop- 
erty-holders the control of their property, and 
gave it to those whom they had not selected. 
To read the bill was to see that. Why did the 
Governor hold it in consideration but because 
he sawit? Andifthe Legislature were unan- 
imous in so unpardonable an act, what was the 
Governor for but to withstand their action? 
As for a public protest, does the Executive re- 
quire an expression of general indignation to 
prevent his sanctioning so gross an outrage upon 
fundamental rights? and does he plead the re- 
quest of those whose motives he could not know 
in defense of sucha sanction? If the Erie bill 
had not been the measure of those who had 
‘**invented” the Governor, and who, controlling 
the State, were in his judgment essential to 
making him President, would it have been sign- 
ed? And if the gentleman whom Governor 
Horrman has in mind when he thinks of the 
Presidency approved such a bill as the Erie for 
such reasons, or for any other, and if he is po- 
litically wholly the invention of the Ring, and 
the Ring is broken, does he see any reason 
whatever why his party in the State or in the 
country should prefer such a gentleman to any 
New York Democrat who is guiltless of com- 
plicity with the Ring? 





JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. 


By the death of the Rev. Dr. Jonn McCurn- 
Tock, whose portrait, with a biographical sketch, 
we give elsewhere, the country loses one of its 
accomplished and most useful scholars, the 
Methodist denomination one of its most able 
and eloquent preachers, and his personal friends 
a delightful and inspiring companion. Dr. 
McCuintock’s knowledge was varied, extens- 
ive, and accurate. He studied with the zeal 
of a lover, and he had a remarkable power of 
readily turning his learning to the best account, 
either as a teacher, an author, or an orator. 
For preaching, indeed, he was peculiarly fitted. 
He had the warm temperament, the presence, 
the voice, the electrical and broad sympathy, 
that are essential to the popular orator, while 
the nobility of his nature and a certain sip- 
plicity and modesty endeared him to those who 
knew only the man. His literary labor was in- 
cessant and fruitful; but his chief and most 
permanent work is his ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Biblic- 
al, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature,” 
upon which he had been long engaged with Dr. 
James Stronc. 

His patriotism was as firm and positive as his 
character. During the war he was pastor of 
the American chapel in Paris, and his labors to 
enlighten the European mind upon the real 
scope and significance of the great American 
contest were incessant and most efficient. No 
American then in Europe understood better than 
he how to affect public opinion upon the sub- 
ject most powerfully. He served his country 
and his kind as truly as if he had been a Gen- 
eral in the field; and to those in Europe who 
doubted, as well as to those who believed, he 
was himself a living illustration of ‘the better 
American. When he returned to this country 
he found new duties growing out of the war 
awaiting him, and with his whole heart he did 
his share in wisely caring for the freedmen. 
But there was no narrowness, no sourness, ei- 
ther in his patriotism or in his religion. Amidst 
all his interests, in all his busy career, he was 





not only always active, devoted, efficient, but 
he was equally generous and kindly. Joun 
McCurntock had the large, charitable Chris- 
tian heart that makes life beautiful and its 
memory precious. 





THE CURIOUS SITUATION IN 
FRANCE. 


M. Ottivier, the new French Prime Minis- 
ter, has apparently made a fatal mistake, He 
refused to dissolve the Legislature and appeal 
to the country, upon the ground that it already 
represented the people. Soon afterward he de- 
clared that official candidates could no longer 
be tolerated ; in other words, that the prefects 
must not secure the election of candidates nom- 
inated from the Tuileries. But this was very 
unwelcome to a great part of the Chambers, 
who were chosen in that manner, and the Min- 
ister was opposed by a very large majority, who 
carried their resolution to sustain such candi- 
dacies by a vote of 187 to 56. Before the vote 
was taken M. Oxtivier asked that it be not 
made a vote of want of confidence. But such 
it practically is; for it must be considered a vi- 
tal point. And thus the new Liberal Minister, 
who refused to appeal to the people, is left in 
the minority, like our Republican friends in 
Maryland who refused to enfranchise the col- 
ored citizens. 

M. OxtivieRr has fatally weakened his posi- 
tion, because it is now evident that he depends 
upon the support of a majority which, by his 
motion, he has—despite his refusal to dissolve 
the Chambers—virtually declared do not prop- 
erly represent the country. If there is to be 
constitutional government in France, the Min- 
istry must first secure a really honest popular 
election, and then retire before an adverse ma- 
jority in the Chambers. 

And it is now really difficult to see how a 
truly Liberal policy can be carried out by the 
Ministry, because of the defective constitution 
of the Legislature. The Liberal members have 
opposed the new Ministry. Upon this question 
of official candidacy M. Oxtivier had their 
support for the first time, and it was given un- 
der protest that they did not sustain the Minis- 
try, but only this proposition. The situation is 
extraordinary. If M. Ox.ivier thinks that a 
perfectly free election is compatible with the 
existence of the empire, why did he decline to 
trust to it by a dissolution, since he knew that 
the Imperial majority had been ‘‘ cooked” at 
the polls? If he does not think so, why did he 
declare that the official candidacies must be 
abardoned? By his refusal to dissolve he 
alienated the confidence of the Liberals; by his 
proposition to abandon the candidacies he has 
shaken that of the Conservatives. Upon which 
does he mean to rely? Whatever the explana- 
tion of his conduct may be, if his proposition is 
honestly made, it is the most positive evidence 
of the conscious strength of the empire, because 
it. shows a willingness to intrust its existence to 
an uncontrolled vote of the people. 





LEGAL TENDER. 


In 1797, during the war with Napo.eon, the 
British Government passed a law which made 
it illegal for the Bank of England to pay coin 
for its bills except for some state purposes, and 
declared that any debtor who should tender 
such bills should not be liable to arrest. Dar- 
ing the progress of the war Lord Kixe at- 
tempted to make collections from his tenants 
in gold and silver; when a further act was pass- 
ed that, in case of distraint for rent, the tenant, 
on making such tender of bank-bills, should be 
entitled to have his property distrained upon 
delivered up, and that whoever, by any device 
or contrivance, took such bills for less than 
their nominal value should be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Lord Epon, in sustaining this act, stated 
that he had the official care of twenty - five 
millions of the property of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, and that since the passage of the act re- 
straining coin payments he had been unable to 
make any collections except in Bank of En- 
gland notes; and that it was proper, therefore, 
to place proceedings for distress on the same 
footing. In effect, therefore, the bills of the 
Bank of England were made a legal tender, and 
they so stood from 1797 for over twenty years. 

The motive for passing the original act is 
stated in the preamble to have been that specie 
had been shipped to the Continent, and that 
there was danger that the credit of the Bank 
and Government might be jeoparded if coin 
payments were not prevented. As between 
debtors and creditors in England, collections 
were made in legal proceedings in no other me- 
dium than Bank ot England notes, which notes 
constituted the ordinary currency of the king- 
dom until, and for several years after, the term- 
ination of the war. As England was the most 
opulent nation in the world during all this pe- 
riod, and was deeply interested in preserving 
the highest monetary standard, her example is 
proof of the necessity of this resort in time of 
war, on the part of all nations less favorably 
situated as to pecuniary means.- 

In the recent war in this country the Treas- 
ury notes of the Government were declared to 
be a legal tender in all suits instituted for the 
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recovery of debts, and this was sustained by 
the highest court of nearly every loyal State. 
In Kentucky the act, in its application to a debt 
existing at the time of its passage, was declared 
to be illegal by a court composed of judges 
many of them unfriendly to the Union; and 
this decision has been sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in effect re- 
versing the other decisions. 

The policy pursued by the English, in giving 
a forced circulation to the bills of the Bank of 
England, enabled the Government to conduct 
its financial operations during the war with 
success ; and although there are differences of 
opinion among citizens of the United States 
as to the expediency of giving a forced circu- 
lation to the Treasury notes of the Government, 
there is no doubt that the plan accomplished 
the object intended. 

The circumstances under which recourse was 
had to this policy, by the United States, were 
of the gravest character. Within the first year 
of the war three loans which had been put upon 
the market were taken chiefly by the banks of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. As the 
war grew to extensive proportions the banks, 
finding that they eould not dispose of what they 
had of these loans, announced to the Govern- 
ment that they could take no more of them, 
and that it was a question of a few days’ time 
which should break first, the banks or the Treas- 
ury. Soon afterward, and on the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1861, the banks universally stopped 
specie payments. 

At this time Congress had failed to provide 
any system of effective taxation, and there was 
then a large force in the field which remained 
unpaid; and in this emergency, when the pro- 
ceeds of the loans had been entirely exhausted, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, finding that the 
Treasury notes then in existence, and which 
had been made receivable only for Government 
dues, were being discredited, called upon Con- 
gress to make them compulsorily receivable as 
money, by those for whose benefit the war was 
waged. He stated, and Congress believed, that 
no other means existed for furnishing the requi- 
site pecuniary resources. 

The Constitution conferred upon Congress 
full power to adopt all ‘‘ necessary and proper 
means” for conducting war, and inasmuch as 
the chief financial officer of the Government had 
stated to them that it was “‘indispensably nec- 
essary” to make those notes a legal tender, and 
as Congress, acting on this statement, had de- 
cided that it was necessary, the question of fact 
that it was so was found and decided by the 
only authority competent to make the decision. 
The Court, according to the uniform tenor of 
its rulings from the origin of the Government, 
was bound to accept this as final and conclu- 
sive if it was a recognized and effective means 
for accomplishing success in war, and was not 
a prohibited power. No one claims that it is 
prohibited. On the contrary, when the matter 
of prohibition was under review by the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution, it was de- 
cided to prohibit only the States from making 
any thing but gold and silver a tender for debts. 

It was undoubtedly competent for the framers 
of the Constitution to have extended the pro- 
hibition to Congress, and, according to all es- 
tablished rules of construction, the omission to 
do so, under such circumstances, is to be taken 
as indicating their view that great emergencies 
would make a resort to this power essential to 
the life of the Government. Such, indeed, was 
the precise character of the emergency in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, when Congress, in the absence of 
all other means, was compelled to require of 
citizens of the United States that they should 
not discredit its money—its sinews of war. 

The power to prescribe what shall constitute 
a legal tender for debts has been exercised by 
the General Government from its very origin. 
The language of most of the acts may be gath- 
ered from the one passed in 1806, declaring that 
certain foreign coins at a certain rate shall be a 
‘‘Jegal tender for the payment of all debts and 
demands.” 

The authority to pass these acts is not specif- 
icafly granted, but is an incident to the express 
power to ‘“‘ coin money, regulate the value there- 
of and of foreign coins,” and that to regulate 
commerce, of which money is the medium. If 
the States could exercise this power at pleasure, 
and even with respect to coins, it might be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience, if they should 
make different and contradictory regulations ; 
and their control over the subject must there- 
fore belong to that class of powers, like the in- 
solvent laws, which remain partially inactive 
during the operation of complete Congressional 
regulations. 

It was proper to fetter the States in this re- 
spect, because also they were not responsible 
for the exigencies in the conduct of war which 
might require a change in the medium. 

War powerfully affects the relations between 
debtors and creditors by causing the expulsion 
and hoarding of the precious metals; and inas- 
much as this incidental injury to debtors is the 
act of the Government, it is reasonable and just 
in such a dilemma that the Government should 
moderate this injury to the extent of its author- 
ity. 

The duty of collecting debts through sheriffs 
and marshals comprehends an exercise of the 





public power which, at particular junctures, is 
not convenient or possible in the precious met- 
als. Suay’s rebellion was caused by an at- 
tempt to collect debts in gold and silver; and 
in the Anti-Rent Districts such numerous and 
serious collisions have taken place, resulting in 
the loss of life, that in some districts their foreed 
collection had been suspended. Governments 
are obliged to consider the effect of war on this 
duty, and modify it according to exigencies. It 
has direct bearing on the issue of the conflict. 

The creditor who supposes that in the midst 
of the turmoils and immense pecuniary changes 
of a great war he can hold the Government to 
the duty of enforcing his pound of flesh, must 
think that the employment of an army in meet- 
ing the enemy should be arrested in order that 
it may support the sheriffs in the vain attempt 
to collect his debt at such a time in gold and 
silver. The experience of modern nations 
shows that this is a misconception of his rights 
and duties, and that instead of his being su- 
preme—for such he would be if he had this 
power—it is the Government which is supreme 
in war. 

The Constitution itself contains evidence that 
in war powers which are unlawful in peace may 
be exercised for the common safety. Habeas 
corpus can be suspended only in case of dan- 
ger. In war, troops may be quartered in pri- 
vate houses, but in pence they can not be 
‘* without the consent of the owner.” Persons 
who in peace can not be held to answer for a 
capital or infamous crime without being prose- 
cuted or indicted by a grand jury, may in cases 
arising in the land and naval forces during war 
be tried and punished without that formality. 
The laws of war supplant for the time being 
those of peace which are inconsistent with the 
general safety. 

An impression prevails that we are going 
suddenly to specie payments, and that this de- 
cision of the Supreme Court has become imma- 
terial ; but it is dangerous to deprive ourselves 
of an essential means of warfare and defense 
on such delusive grounds. It will soon ap- 
pear that the Legal Tender act can not safely 
be dispensed with. Its constitutionality is clear, 
and it should remain with Congress to decide 
when it shall be inoperative. ‘The Court has 
overstepped the just line of its authority, and 
attempted to restrict Congress in this matter, 
when the framers of the Constitution decided to 
leave them free of such restriction. 








NOTES. 


Mr. Francis W. Gopparp, son of thelate Pro- 
fessor Gopparpb, of Brown University, in Rhode 
Island, has collected in two volumes, published by 
River, in Providence, the writings of his father, 
who was well known to all Rhode Islanders and to 
all Brown-bred boys of the last forty ae who 
will find in the work a great deal which is locally 
interesting and valuable. But the general reader 
will find in it one of the fullest statements of the 
arguments in the famous Dorr rebellion. The 
question raised by Tuomas Witson Dorr was 
a natural and very important one in our pol- 
itics, and was settled happily without a great 
catastrophe, but not without the profoundest ex- 
citement. Mr. Dorr claimed that, as the sov- 
ereign power resided in the people, a majority 
of the adult white male citizens could at any time 
rightfully, and without authority of law, over- 
throw any existing government and establish any 
other, In this view he was supported by GrorcE 
Bancrort in Massachusetts, and by Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG in New York; and he and his friends, 
in logical pursuance of this theory, attempted 
civil war in Rhode Island twenty-eight years ago. 
The attempt failed. Dorr was convicted of 
treason, imprisoned for a year, and then pardon- 
ed; and the Supreme Court decided that Con- 
gress must determine which of two organizations 
in a State claiming to be its lawful government 
should be recognized by the United States. In 
the debate which shook the State Professor Gop- 
DARD bore a chief part, and the brief essays— 
clear, trenchant, eloquent—which he contributed 
to the daily papers, and which were of the great- 
est influence in moulding an intelligent public 
opinion, have been very wisely recovered and pre- 
served in these volumes, and are a permanently 
interesting and valuable addition to our political 
literature. 

Tue Tribune, in publishing the testimony in 
the gold case, said that the report was sent to it 
in ample time for publication in an earlier issue, 
but that it preferred to keep its pledges and with- 
hold the news until authorized to use it. This 
was honorable and right. But the Washington 
authorities ought to have learned by this time 
that the temptation of breaking such pledges can 
not be resisted by every paper; and if it is de- 
sirable that news should not be published until 
Wednesday, it is simply absurd to give any paper 
the means of publishing it on Tuesday.’ Mean- 
while, if we etof the press can not keep 
our word in'#0' sitiple'A matter as the publica- 
tion of a report, ought we to be so very wroth 
that even General BuTLer gibes at ‘‘ newspaper 
men ?” 





Ir there were any glamour still lingering about 
royalty in England the letters of the Price or 
Waxes in the Morpavnt cause would certainly 
help to scatter it. They are not letters that by 
any torturing of words can love-let- 
ters. ‘They are merely the friendly, simple effu- 
sions of a very simple young man chiefly inter- 


ested in shooting and theatres; and there is no | 








reason why any man should not write such let- 
ters to his grandmother, or to any woman who is 
his friend, if they mutually take pleasure in them. 
As an honorable man the Prince certainly loses 
nothing by the publication of his letters. ‘The 
pity is that a future’king of England should not 
understand that he is part of @ state pageant 
which forbids this kind of indulgence. 





Wit some Republican member of the New 
York Assembly explain his vote upon the bill 
making a clerkship ‘to the Board of Police Jus- 
tices, with a salary of $6000 a year? The Po- 
lice Justices seldom meet as a boatd, and have 
hitherto hired a clerk for $250 a year. It is 
stated from Albany that the bill could not have 
passed but for the votes of twenty Woman 
They may have had good reasons. ill they 
please to mention them ? 





Tue horticultural school for women, of which 
we spoke some months since, has now been fair- 
ly established by Miss Marwepet upon the 
estate of Ropert W. Pearsavr, about thirty 
miles from the city, on the Long Island Railroad. 
Miss MaRWEDEL is a lady of great intelligence 
and enthusiasm, a practical teacher who clearly 
comprehends her purpose. The horticultural 
manager is Mr. Jonn Hoparst, a graduate of 
the school at Reutingen in Germany, which is 
entirely successful. ‘The object of such a school 
is a practical knowledge of horticulture, in- 
cluding the management of the orchard and 
nu ; ‘and the course of study includes Po- 
mology Botany, Geology, Agricaltural Chem- 
istry, Landscape Gardening, Book-keeping, and 
Drawing. The experiment will be tried under 
admirable auspices by Miss Manwepe, who has 
the best of references. And we observe that a 
school of the same kind is proposed near Boston. 





ENGLISH writers are very fond of laughing at 
the French dullness which can never call English 
names and titles correctly, and continually speaks 
of the *‘ divine Williams” and ‘‘ Sir Peel.” Do 
those writers know that they make mistakes quite 
as unpardonable when they speak of America? 
Here 1s a respectable London periodical speaking 
of Watt Wuirman’s poem upon GrorcE Pra- 
Bopy, which, it says, is called ‘‘'The Galaxy!" 
How that excellent London periodical would sniff 
if an American paper should speak of Mr. Sw1n- 
BURNE’s poem upon Italy called ‘‘ the Fortnight- 
ly!” But Fraser's Magazine, in an article upon 
President Jounson’s impeachment, speaks of 
**the most specific charge, that of the illegal ap- 
pointment of Stanton to the Foreign Secretary- 
ship.” ‘The ‘divine Williams's” Dogberry was 
never wiser than this; and the French ‘‘ Sir 
Peel” was never so elaborately outdone. If the 
writer had only called the President ANDREW 
Jackson, his knowledge of what he was writing 
about would not have been more evident, but the 
fun would have been more complete. 





It was a most painful misprint in a Democratic 
paper that made a Democratic orator in the New 
York Legislature exclaim: ‘‘ Them asses of the 
Democratic party are jealous of any infringement 
upon popular rights.” It was probably meant to 
be ‘‘the masses ;” but the reader buys his paper 
and takes his choice. 





Sicnor Griuserre Ronconi, the celebrated 
singer, has recently done a generous act, which 
merits as generous an acknowledgment. ‘There 
is a most excellent charitable institution in the 
city called The Samaritan Home for the Aged, 
which receives and cares for helpless old men 
and women, and secures them a home for their 
few and forlorn years remaining. Moved by 
sympathy with this charity, Signor Roncon1 
gave a representation of the opera ‘‘ Maria Di 
Rohan” at the theatre of the Union League Club, 
paying all the expenses, and giving the entire pro- 
ceeds of the sale of tickets, amounting to $1620, 
to the treasurer of the Home. It is a noble act, 
which New York will not forget. 





In a recent lecture upon the public men whom 
he has known, Governor Horatio Seymour said 
that the powers of DanreL WepsTER seemed to 
him those of a great author rather than states- 
man. It is curious that the historian ALIson 
says the same thing of GzorGe Canninc. 





Ir is becoming a very general habit to speak 
of representatives in Congress distinctively as 
**Congressmen.” But Congress constitational- 
ly consists of a Senate and a House of Represent- 
atives ; and a Senator as well as a Representative 
is therefore a Congressman, if so awkward a word 
must be used. 





A CORRESPONDENT who calls herself ‘‘ An- 
other of the Majority,” writes to the Tribune: 
**] believe Por was right when he wrote, 
“*Woman is born to dignify retre: 

In shade to flourish, and unseen great; 

Fearful of a. unwilling to be known, 

Should seek but God's applauses and her own.’” 

What does this correspondent say to Mrs. Bar- 
BAULD’s exhortation to her own sex, which she 
must be suy to have known quite as well as 
Pore knew Tt?’ She is speaking of flowers. 
“Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart. 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these; 
Your best, your sweetest empire is to please." 

With Porr’s and Mrs. Barsavn’s seraglio 
view of women, suppose that this correspondent 
contrasts WORDSWORTH's : 


“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler be ~ 5 life ‘a d 3 


tw and death 
The reason firm, . meneme will, 
Endurance, foresigh skill ; 
- pertect woman nobly planed, 
oO . 


warn, to ae and command 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


This is a positive, not a negative, human being, 





whose sweetest empire is not to please, but to 
influence. 





Aut Americans who have traveled in Egypt 
during the last few years will hear with very 
great regret that Cuarces Har, the late Con- 
sul-General, has resigned. He was appointed 
by President Lixcoin, and was one of the ablest 
officers in our diplomatic service. Of the high- 
est character and ability, and, although a young 
man, of great experience in political life, and of 
the truest patriotism, Mr. Hate was a most 
satisfactory American representative; and we 
shall be surprised if his retitement does not lead 
to still higher public distinction, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

February 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Sumner introduced 

a bill intended to epforce the Universal Suffrage 
Amendment te the Constitution. Mr. Sherman, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, made a lon ech 
and support of the Punding bil —Ia 

the a resolution was adopted declaring that 
such tariff for revenue upon foreign im 





as will ental protection to domestic manu- 
factures, will a the least burden npon apd 
best promote the industrial interests. Much amuse- 








resolution was 


late tative from North Carolina, for 

com in the sale of cadetships; and the Commit- 

tee PF invest farther cases were in- 
confine 


their inquiries to members of the 

present. and to those holding executive or 
judicial under the Government. The majority 
and minority ~s on the gold plot were received. 

March 2.—In the Senate, itr. Wilson introduced a 
resolution to provide for the more thorough suppres- 
sion of the siave trade on the western coast of Africa. 
The consideration of the Funding bill was resumed, 
but no action was taken.—In the House, a bill for a 
new bridge across the Niagara River at Buffalo, and 
making it a post road, and one to establish a Board 
of Port Wardens at New York, were passed. A reso- 
lution of inquiry regarding the loss of the Oneida was 
adopted. 

arch 8.—In the Senate, the day was again occupied 
with debate on the Funding bill.—In the House, the 
Tariff bill was taken up, and Mr. Brooks, of New 
York, made a long speech against it, and in favor of 
partial free trade, advocating pa ticularly the removal 
of duties from coal), salt, iron, and other necessary ar- 
ticles, Mr. Butler then attempted to report the bill 
for the admission of Georgia, bat yielded the floor for 
other business. A resolution was adopted, calling for 
pay into 
Indians by some of General Sheridan's command. 
March 4.—In the Senate, the bill to repeal the Test 
Oath act of 1862 was favorably reported.—In the 
House, a bill was passed making Jersey City a port 
of entry. The t resolution in reference to print- 
ing undelive speeches In the Congressional Globe 
was referred to the Committee on Rules. The Geor- 
pia bill wae taken up, and Mr. Butler made the open- 
ng seoom He was fol y Mr. Farnsworth ; 
the la without coneluding his argument, yielded 
the floor for the presentation of petitions. 

Mareh 6.— Senate was not in cession.—In the 
House, the debate on the Georgia bill was continued, 
without coming to a vote. : 

GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


The public debt statement for March shows a de- 
crease of $6,500,000 since the February statement. The 
coin in the Treasury is $102,000,000, and the currency 
$10,000,000. 

The steamer Golden City, on the trip from San Fran- 
cisco to Panama, went ashore at Point Lazaro, Lower 
California, and became a complete wreck. All the 

assengers were landed in safety, but suffered intense- 
y from the heat and want of provisions. The steam- 
er Colorado, from Panama, came near enough to be 
signaled, and took the passengers back to San Fran- 
cisco. In order to board the Colorado they had to 
walk some distance along the barren coast, and sev- 


the facts of the massacre of the Piegan 


eral were lost in the sand and chaparral. and were left ° 


by the steamer. Liquor which floated ashore from the 
wreck caused drunkenness and disorder, aud at last 
had to be destroyed for fear of bloodshed. 

Havana dispatches announce the surrender of many 
insurgents to the authorities, and that General Jordan 
had resigned his command. Zamora, the assassiv of 
Greenwald, has been executed for that crime. 

President Grant has nominated James W. Mason, an 
intelligent and well-educated mulatto, as Minister 
Resident and Consul-General to Liberia. 

Eleven ladies were recently drawn Sat Jute duty for 
the March term of a court in Wyoming Territory. 

A fire occurred on the 3d instant in Neponset, Mass., 
in an old wooden building, in the attic of which six 
women were burned to death. The building had been 
used as a drying-house for cotton, and the access to 
the garret was by means of a ladder. 

Reports of fresh disturbances come from the Red 
River country. Reil, the insurgent leader, is said to 
have defeated two bodies of Government troops, and 
captured and sentenced to death their commander, 
Major Paulton. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Pope is said to be confident of the success of 
the proposition of infallibility. Every effort is used 
to secure the support of the American bishops,for it. 
Count Napoleon Daru, the French Fore’ inister, 
in a note to a French bishop m Rome, declares: that 
the French troops will be withdrawn from Rome in 
the event of a dogmatical definition of infallibility. 
ae Portugal, and Austria, it is said, have also in- 
timated their opposition to it. The King of Bavaria 
approves the protest of Dr, Dollinger ageest 
~~~ urges the r to persevere. The Suitan 
of key bas ted a large mosque to be used as a 
oo by the nian priests excommunicated by 


pe. 
The remains of the late Anson Burlingame will be 
sent to this country by yey of Berlin. The widow 
and sons of the deceased will for the present remain 
in St. Petersburg. The Emperor of Russia has sent a 
telegraphic communication to the Governments of the 
United States and Spay gerd his sorrow for 
the affliction suffered by nations in Mr. Buriin- 
gms death. It is reported he will be succeeded by 
r. Jd. . 


The submarine cable from Bombay to Aden has 

been successfully laid by the Great Kastern, and tele- 

gus communication | 2tween England and India 
now complete. 

The Bri Postmaster-General explains that the 
delays complained of in the transmission of ches 
under the postal telegraphic system are due to the 
priority granted to members of the Stock Exchange. 

The question of the abolition of the death penalty 
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THE SINKING OF THE “ONEIDA” BY THE ‘*BOMBAY,.”—[Sep Page 181.) } 
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THE LOSS OF “ THE 
MORNING STAR.” 


Tue well-known Mis- 
sionary brig, Zhe Morn- 
ing Star, which was built 
some years ago by ten- 
cent subscriptions, and 
of which we give a 
sketch on this page, was 
wrecked on Strong’s Isl- 
and on the 18th of last 
October. She left the 
harbor in the afternoon 
of that day, and early in 
the evening, which was 
cloudy and dark, the 
captain found the brig 
was rapidly drifting 
ashore with a strong 
current. The wind be- 
ing light, and finding it 
impossible to keep off, 
the captain anchored ; 
but about 10 o’clock a 
heavy squall struck the 
vessel, and drove her 
broadside on upon the 
rocks. About 11 o’cloek 
the passengers were sent 
ashore in one of the 
boats, at great peril, and 
about half an hour after- 
ward, the foremast hay- 
ing already been cut 
away to ease the ship, 
an enormous wave broke 
over her, making thor- 
ough wreck of every 
thing on deck and in the 
cabin — state - rooms, 
doors, and furniture be- 
ing completely smashed 
by its foree—and all 
the clothing, stores, etc., 
scattered and destroyed. 
At half past one the boats returned from the har- 
bor, three miles distant.- As every sea washed 
entirely over the vessel, nothing could be done 
further to save her or the effects. Captain 
Tencstrom, who commanded The Morning Star, 
chartered a British trading brig to convey the | 


passengers to Honolulu, where they recently ar- 
rived, after a tedious passage of seventy-seven 
days. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


WE give on this page two views of the im- 
mense caisson, now in process of construc- 
tion at the ship-yard of Messrs. Wess & 
BELL, to be used for laying the foundation 
of the eastern tower of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

It is an immense wooden box, constructed 
of heavy timbers strongly bolted together, 
and when finished and sunk at the base of = 
the tower will form a gigantic diving-bell, 





THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE—EXTERIOR VIEW OF CAISSON.—{Sketcnep by Stanvey Fox. ] 


THE MISSIONARY SHIP “MORNING STAR.”"—[(From a Sxeron py A. R. Wavup.) 


within which the work of excavation for a suita- 
ble foundation will be carried on. This caisson 
is 168 feet long and 102 feet wide on the outside, 
its total height being about 15 feet. The work- 
ing space underneath is nine feet high, and com- 
munication with the upper world will be afford- 


ssgnnisiial 
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| ed by means of a supply-shaft. This immense 
structure, which is built in the most substantial 
manner, will weigh, when ready for launching, 
nearly 2500 tons. It will contain 105,000 cu- 
bic feet of timber, 85,000 pounds of bolts, and 
30,000 pounds of flat bars. It will be ready for 
| launching toward the end of March, when it will 













_ —— 


| be towed into position at the upper slip of Fulton 


Ferry, on the Brooklyn side, and sunk. The 
work of excavation will at once commence, the 
caisson sinking as the work proceeds, until the 
whole mass has settled beneath the level of low 
tide, or until a solid foundation is reached. The 
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| lower cut on this page shows how the workmen 


will be accommodated. The water will be forced 
out of the chamber by means of pneumatic press- 
ure through the air-shafts, the workmen and ma- 
terials admitted through the supply-shaft, and 
the excavated earth and rocks will be removed 
through the water-shaft. The pressure of the 
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THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE—CROSS-SECTION OF CAISSON. 
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7 
air in the chamber will 
be about equal to that 
of two atmospheres. 

When the required 
depth is reached, the 
chamber and shafts will 
be filled up with solid 
masonry ; and upon this 
substantial bed of stone 
and wood, so firmly put 
together as to form one 
block, the foundations of 
the tower will rest. A 
strong coffer-dam, high 
enough to protect the 
workmen against the 
highest tides, will be 
constructed over the 
caisson, and within this 
inclosure the work of 
building will be com- 
menced. 


THE LOSS OF THE 
“ ONEIDA.” 


Ow the 23d of January 
the United States ship 
Oneida, Commander E, 
H.WirtiaMs, left Yoko- 
hama, homeward bound, 
after a cruise of about 
three years in the ports 
of China and Japan; 
and on the evening of 
the same day was run 
down by the Bombay, a 
British steamer com- 
manded by Captain 
ArTHuR WHELLESLEY 
Erre, and sank in 
about ten minutes. Her 
crew numbered 176 offi- 
cers and men, of whom 
56 only survived the dis- 
aster. No official account of this sad calamity 
has yet reached the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington; and that brought by the ship Benefac- 
tress, which arrived recently at San Francisco 
from Yokohama, is not regarded as wholly relia- 
ble. It is to be hoped, for the credit of human 





nature, that further intelligence may place the 
conduct of Captain Eyre in a less unfavorable 
light. 

According to this account, the Onerda left 
Yokohama with her guns loaded for a szxlute, 
which was not fired. On passing out of the 
harbor her fires were banked, steam blown off, 

and she proceeded under sail. About sev- 
en o'clock in the evening, while the ofti- 
cers were at dinner, the look-out shouted, 
**Steamer lights ahead!" and the order 
was given to porthelm. Every thing seem- 
ed quiet on board the other steamer, the 
Bombay, which leads to the belief that she 
had not observed the Oneida, although her 
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lights wee b ining brightly. The Domb 'y kept 
vigtet on, striking the Oneida on her starboard 
quarter, carrving away her poop-deck, cutting 
off her whole stern, one of her timbers run- | 
ning entirely through the. bows of the Bombay | 
Three times the Oneida hail- 


at the water-line. 
* Stand 


ed the Bombay with ‘*Ship ahoy!” | 
by!” **You’ve cut us down!” blew her whis- | 
tle, and fired her guns, all of which the ofticers | 
of the Bombay say they did not hear, though 
the guns were distinctly heard at the port of Yo- 
kohama, twenty miles away. ‘The Oneida went 
down stern first, in about twenty fathoms of wa- 
ter, with twenty officers and one hundred and fif 
tymen. The capt tin of the Bombay did not stop 
to rescue those on board, nor did he, upon his ar- 
rival at Yokohama, report the accident or inform 
the authorities. ‘The tirst known of the affair was 

the next morning, when Dr. Sroppart, the Sur- | 
geon, with fifteen of the crew, arrived on foot. 


3ut two cutters were available, and the officers 
refused to take them while a man remained on 
board. Discipline was complete to the last. ‘The 
sick were all being put into the boats, the officers 
remaining at their posts until the ship went down. 

The Oneida had lately lost all but three of her 
small boats in a typhoon, and one of these was 
cut in two by the collision, leaving but two boats 
to save 176 persons. When Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Mutpatr reported the vessel sinking, 
Captain WILL1AMs is reported to have answered, 
“T know it; but what can I do? J asked for 
more boats, and they were not allowed me.” ‘Thus, 
through the culpable negligence of some one, on 
whom official investigation will fix the responsi- 
bility, and the inexplicable conduct of the officers 
of the Bombay, the brave crew and their faithful 
officers went down with their ship. 

On the same page on which the sinking of the 
Oneida is depicted we give the portraits of Com- 
mander Wititams, Lieutenant-Commander W. 
L. Stewart, Executive officer of the ship, and 
Lieutenant-Commander A.W. Mcetpacr. Com- 
mander WiLLiamsacquired ahigh reputation dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion He served in sev 
eral.actions, and was taken prisoner in the naval 
attack upon Fort Sumter, and remained in cap- 
tivity for several months. He was detailed by 
Admiral DaH-UGRren to take a principal part in 
the ceremonies at Sumter, after its surrender in 
April, 1865. Lieutenant-Commanders STEWART 
and Mvripavr also achieved honorable distine- 
tion during the war. ‘The latter served on board 
the Sassacus in the engagement with the rebel 
bemarle, and was promoted for gallant 
eonduct. He was also present in the attack on 
Fort Fisher. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
STIFLED. 

Ir is the nature of Truth to struggle to the 
light. In more than one direction, the truth 
strove to pierce the overlying darkness, and to 
reveal itself to view, during the interval between 
the date of Sir Patrick’s victory and the date of 
the wedding-day. 

Signs of perturbation under the surface, ang- 
gestive of some hidden influence at work, were 
not wanting, as the time passed on. ‘The one 
thing missing was the prophetic faculty that 
read signs aright at Windygates 








could those 
House. 

On the very day when Sir Patrick's dextrous 
treatment of his sister-in-law had smoothed the 
way tothe hastening of the marriage, an obstacle 
was raised to the new arrangement by no less a 
person than Blanche herself. She had sufficient- 
ly rec yvered, toward noon, to be able to receive 
Arnold in her own little sitting-room. It proved 
to be a very brief interview. A quarter of an 
hour later, Arnold appeared before Sir Patrick | 

-while the old gentleman was sunning himself 
in the garden—with a face of blank despair. 
Blanche had indignantly declined even to think 
of such.a thing as her marriage, at a time when 
she was heart-broken by the discovery that Anne | 


had left her forever. 

** You gave me leave to mention it, Sir Patrick 

didn’t you?” said Arnold. 

Sir Patrick shifted round a little, so as to get 
the sun on his back, and admitted that he had 
given leave. 

** If L had only known, I would rather have cut 
my tongue out than have said a word about it. 

Vhat do you think she did? She burst out ery- 
ing, and ordered me to leave the room.” : 

[It was a lovely morning—a cool breeze tem- 
pered the heat of the sun; the birds were sing- 
ing; the garden wore its brightest look. Sir 
.- Patrick was supremely comfortable. The little 
wearisome vexations of this mortal life had re- 
-ired to a respectful distance from him. He pos- 
itively declined to invite them to come any nearer. 

‘** Here is a world,” said the old gentleman, 
getting the sun a little more broadly on his back, 
merciful Creator has filled with lovely 
sights, harmonious sounds, delicious scents; and 
here are creatures with faculties expressly made 
for enjoyment of those sights, sounds, and scents 
—to say nothing of Love, Dinner, and Sleep, all 
thrown into the bargain. And these same creat- 
ures hate, starve, toss sleepless on their pillows, 
see nothing pleasant, hear nothing pleasant, smell 
nothing pleasant—-cry bitter tears, say hard 


‘which a 





| escape us again at Glasgow. 


| able frame of mind. 
| of the lost trace of Miss Silvester—there is no 


wither, sink, 


And 


words, contract pauinfel ilnesses; 
age, die! What does it mean, Arnold ? 
how much longer is it all to go on?” 

The fine connecting link between the blindness 
of Blanche to the advantage of being married, 


| and the blindness of humanity to the advantage 


of being in existence, though sufficiently percept- 
ible no doubt to venerable Philosophy ripening in 
the sun, was absolutely invisible to Arnold. He 


| deliberately dropped the vast question opened by 


Sir Patrick; and, reverting to Blanche, asked 
what was to be done. 

‘* What do you do with a fire, when you can’t 
extinguish it?” said Sir Patrick. ‘ You let it 
blaze till it goes out. What do you do with a 
woman when you can't pacify her? Let her 
blaze till she goes out.” 

Arnold failed to see the wisdom embodied in 
that excellent advice. ‘*L thought you would 
have helped me to put things right with Blanche,” 
he said. 

‘*T am helping you. Let Blanche alone. 
Don't speak of the marriage again, the next time 
you see her. If she mentions it, beg her pardon, 
and tell her you won't press the question any 
more. I shall see her, in an hour or two, and [ 
shall take exactly the same tone myself. You 
have put the idea into her mind—leave it there 
to ripen. Give her distress about Miss Silvester 
nothing to feed on. Don’t stimulate it by con- 
tradiction ; don’t rouse it to defend itself by dis- 
paragement of her lost friend. Leave Time to 
edge her gently nearer and nearer to the husband 
who is waiting for her—and take my word for it, 
Time will have her ready when the settlements 
are ready.” 

Toward the luncheon hour Sir Patrick saw 
Blanche, and put in practice the principle which 
he had laid down. She was perfectly tranquil 
before her uncle left her. A little later, Arnold 
was forgiven. A little later still, the old gentle- 
man’s sharp observation noted that his niece was 
unusually thoughtful, and that she looked at Ar- 
nold, from time to time, with an interest of a new 
kind—an interest which shyly hid itself from Ar- 
nold’s view. Sir Patrick went up to dress for 
dinner, with a comfortable inner conviction that 
the difficulties which had beset him were settled 
at last. Sir Patrickiad never been more mis- 
taken in his life, 

The business of the toilet was far advanced. 
Duncan had just placed the glass in a good light ; 
and Duncan's master was at that turning-point in 
his daily life which consisted in attaining, or not 
attaining, absolute perfection in the tying of his 
white cravat—when some outer barbarian, 1gno- 
rant of the first principles of dressing a gentle- 
man’s throat, presumed to knock at the bedroom 
door. Neither master nor'servant moved or 
breathed until the integrity, of the cravat was 
placed beyond the reach of accident. Then Sir 
Patrick cast the took of final criticism in the 
glass, and breathed again when he saw that it 
was done. 

** A little labored in style, Duran, 
bad, considering the interruption ?” 

‘* By no means, Sir Patrick.” 

**See who it is.” 

Duncan went to the door; and returned, to 
his master, with an excuse for the interruption, 
in the shape of a telegram! 

Sir Patrick started at the sight of that unwel 
come message, with unaffected disgust. ‘* Sign 
the receipt, Duncan,” he said—and opened the 
envelope. Yes! Exactly as he had anticipated ! 
News of Miss Silvester, on the very day when he 
had decided to abandon all further attempt at 
discovering her. The telegram ran thus: 

** Message received from Falkirk, this morn- 
ing. Lady, as described, left the train-at Fal 
kirk, last night. Went on, by the first train this 
morning, to Glasgow. Wait further instruc- 
tions.” 

**Is the messenger to take any thing back, 
Sir Patrick ?” 

‘*No. I must consider what Iam to do. If 
I find it necessary, I will send to the station. 
Here is news of Miss Silvester, Duncan,” con- 
tinued Sir Patrick, when the messenger had 
gone. ‘She has been traced to Glasgow.” 

‘* Glasgow is a large place, Sir Patrick.” 

“Yes, Even if they have telegraphed on, and 
had her watched (which doesn’t appear) she may 
I am the last man 
in the world, I hope, to shrink from accepting my 
fair share of any responsfbility. But I own I 
would have given something to have kept this 
telegram out of the house. It raises the most 
awkward question I have had to decide on for 
many a long day past. Help me on with my 
coat. I must think of it! I must think of it!” 

Sir Patrick went down to dinner in no agree- 
The unexpected recovery 


But not 


disguising it—seriously annoyed him. 

The dinner-party that day, assembling pune- 
tually at the stroke of the bell, had to wait a 
quarter of an hour before the hostess came down 
stairs, 

Lady Lundie’s apology, when she entered the 
library, informed her guests that she had been 
detained by some neighbors who had called at an 
unusually late hour. Mr. and Mrs. Julius Dela- 
mayn, finding themselves near Windygates, had 
favored her with a visit, on their way home, and 
had left cards of invitation for a garden-party at 
their house. 

Lady Lundie was charmed with her new ac- 
quaintances. They had included every body who 
was staying at Windygates in their invitation. 
They had been as pleasant and easy as old friends. 
Mrs. Delamayn had brought the kindest message 
from one of her guests—Mrs. Glenarm—to say 
that she remembered meeting Lady Lundie in 
London, in the time of the late Sir Thomas, and 
was anxious to improve the acquaintance. Mr. 
Julius Delamayn had given a most amusing ac- 
count of his brother. Geoffrey had sent to Lon- 
don for a trainer; and the whole household was 
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| on the tip-toe of expectation to witiess the mag- 


nificent spectacle of an athlete preparing himself 
for a foot-race. ‘The ladies, with Mrs. Glenarm 
at their head, were hard at work, studying the 
profound and complicated question of human 
running—the muscles employed in it, the prep- 
aration required for it, the heroes eminent in it. 
The men had been all occupied that morning in 
assisting Geoffrey to measure a mile, for his ex- 
ercising-ground, in a remote part of the park— 
where there was an empty cottage, which was 
to be fitted with all the necessary appliances 
for the reception of Geoffrey and his trainer. 
“*You will see the last of my brother,” Julius 
had said, ‘“‘at the garden-party. After that 
he retires into athletic privacy, and has but 
one interest in life—the interest of watching 
the disappearance of his own superfluous flesh.” 
Throughout the dinner Lady Lundie was in op- 
pressively good spirits, singing the praises of her 
new friends. Sir Patrick, on the other hand, 
had never been so silent within the memory of 
mortal man. He talked with an effort; and he 
listened with a greater effort still. To answer 
or not to answer the telegram in his pocket? To 
persist or not to persist in his resolution to leave 
Miss Silvester to go her own way? Those were 
the questions which insisted on coming round to 
him as regularly as the dishes themselves came 
round in the orderly progression of the dinner. 

Blanche —who had not felt equal to taking her 
place at the table—apy eared in the drawing-room 
afterward. 

Sir Patrick came in to tea, with the gentle- 
men, still uncertain as to the right course to take 
in the matter of the telegram. One look at 
Blanche’s sad face and Blanche’s altered man- 
ner decided him. What would be the result if 
he roused new hopes by resuming the effort to 
trace Miss Silvester, and if he lost the trace a 
second time? He had only to look at his niece 
and to see. Could any consideration justify 
him in turning her mind back on the memory 
of the friend who had left her at the moment 
when it was just beginning to look forward for 
relief to the prospect of her marriage? Nothing 
could justify him; and nothing should induce 
him to do it. 

Reasoning—soundly enough, from his own 
point of view—on that basis, Sir Patrick determ- 
ined on sending no further instructions to his 
friend at Edinpurgh. ‘That night he warned 
Duncan to preserve the strictest silence as to the 
arrival of the telegram. He burned it, in case 
of accidents, with his own hand, in his own 
room. 

Rising the next day and looking out of his 
window, Sir Patrick saw the two young people 
taking their morning walk at a moment when 
they happened to cross the open grassy space 
which separated the two shrubberies at Windy- 
gates. Arnold’s arm was round Blanche’s waist, 
and they were talking confidentially with their 
heads close together. ‘‘She is coming round 
already!” thought the old gentleman, as the two 
disappeared again in the second shrubbery from 
view. ‘*Thank Heavem things are running 
smoothly at last!” 

Among the ornaments of Sir Putnck s bed- 
room there was a view (taken from above) of 
one of the Highland waterfalls. If he had look- 
ed at the picture, when he turned away from his 
window, he might have remarked that a river 
which is running with its utmost smoothness at 
one moment, may be a river which plunges into 
its most violent agitation at another; and he 
might have remembered, with certain misgivings, 
that the progress of a stream of water has been 
long since likened, with the universal consent of 
humanity, to the progress of the stream of life. 





FIFTH SCENE. GLASGOW. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 
ANNE AMONG THE LAWYERS. 


Ow the day when Sir Patrick received the sec- 
ond of the two telegrams sent to him from Edin- 
burgh, four respectable inhabitants of the City 
of Glasgow were startled by the appearance of 
an object of interest on the monotonous horizon 
of their daily lives. 

The persons receiving this wholesome shock 
were—Mr. and Mrs. Karnegie of the Sheep's 
Head Hotel; and Mr, Camp, and Mr. Crum, 
attached as ‘* Writers” to the honorable profes- 
sion of the Law. 

It was still early in the day when a lady ar- 
rived, in a cab from the railway, at the Sheep's 
Head Hotel. Her luggage consisted of a black 
box, and of a well-worn leather bag which she 
carried in her hand. ‘The name on the box (re- 
cently written on a new luggage label, as the 
color of the ink and paper showed) was a very 
good name in its Way, common to a very great 
number of ladies, both in Scotland and England. 
It was ** Mrs. Graham.” 

Encountering the landlord at the entrance to 
the hotel, ‘* Mrs. Graham” asked to be accom- 
modated with a bedroom, and was transferred 
in due course to the chamber-maid on duty at 
the time. Returning to the little room behind 
the bar, in which the accounts were kept, Mr. 
Karnegie surprised his wife by moving more 
briskly, and looking much brighter than usual. 
Being questioned, Mr. Karnegie (who had cast 
the eye of a landlord on the black box in the 
passage) announced that one ‘‘ Mrs. Graham” 
had just arrived, and was then and there to be 
booked as inhabiting Room number seventeen. 
Being informed (with considerable asperity of 
tone and manner) that this answer failed to ac- 
count for the interest which appeared to have 
been inspired in him by a total stranger, Mr. 
Karnegie came to the point, and confessed that 
**Mrs. Graham” was one of the sweetest-looking 
women he had seen for many a Jong day, and 
that he feared she was very seriously out of 
health. 
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Upon that reply the eves of Mrs. Karnegie de- 
veloped in size, and the color of Mrs. Karnegie 
deepened in tint. She got up from her chair,: 
and said that it might be just as well if she per- 
sonally superintended the installation of ‘* Mrs. 
Graham” in her room, and personally satisfied 
herself that ‘‘ Mrs. Graham” was a fit inmate to 
be received at the Sheep’s Head Hotel. Mr. 
Karnegie, thereupon, did what he always did— 
he agreed with his wife. 

Mrs. Karnegie was absent for some little time. 
On her return her eyes had a certain tigerish 
cast in them when they rested on Mr. Karnegie. 
She ordered tea and some light refreshment to 
be taken to Number Seventeen. This done— 
without any visible provocation to account for 
the remark—she turned upon her husband, and 
said, ‘* Mr. Karnegie, you are a fool.” Mr. 
Karnegie asked, ‘* Why, my dear?” Mrs. Kar- 
negie snapped her fingers, and said, ‘‘ That for 
her good looks! You don’t know a good-look- 
ing woman when you see her.” Mr. Karnegie 
agreed with his wife. 

Nothing more was said until the waiter ap- 
peared at the bar with his tray. Mrs. Karnegie, 
having first waived the tray off, without institu- 
ting her customary investigation, sat down sud- 
denly with a thump, and said to her husband 
(who had not uttered a word in the interval), 
** Don’t talk to Me about her being out of health! 
That for her health! It’s trouble on her mind.” 

Mr. Karnegie said, ‘‘ Is it now?” Mrs. Kar- 
negie replied, ‘‘ When I have said, It is, I con- 
sider myself insulted if another person says, Is 
it?” Mr. Karnegie agreed with his wife. 

There was another interval. Mrs. Karnegie 
added up a bill, with a face of disgust. Mr. 
Karnegie looked at her with a face of wonder. 
Mrs. Karnegie suddenly asked him, why he 
wasted his looks on Aer, when he would have 
**Mrs. Graham” to look at before long. Mr. 
Karnegie, upon that, attempted to compromise 
the matter, by looking, in the interim, at his own 
boots. Mrs. Karnegie wished to know whether, 
after twenty years of married life, she was con- 
sidered to be not worth answering by her own 
husband. ‘Treated with bare civility (she ex- 
pected no more), she might have gone on to ex- 
plain that ‘‘ Mrs, Graham” was going out. She 
might also have been prevailed on to mention 
that ‘* Mrs. Graham” had asked her a very re- 
markable question of a business nature, at the 
interview between them up stairs. As it was, 
Mrs. Karnegie’s lips were sealed, and let Mr. 
Karnegie deny, if he dared, that he richly de- 
served it. Mr. Karnegie agreed with his wife. 

In half an hour more, * Mrs. Graham” came 
down stairs; and a cab was sent for. Mr. Kar- 
negie, in fear of the consequences if he did oth- 
erwise, kept ina corner. Mrs. Karnegie follow- 
ed him into the corner, and asked him how he 
dared act in that way? Did he presume to think, 
after twenty years of married life, that his wife 
was jealous? ‘*Go, you brute, and hand Mrs. 
Graham into the cab!” 

Mr. Karnegie obeyed. He asked, at the cab 
window, to what part of Glasgow he should tell 
the driver to go. The reply informed him that 
the driver was to take “Mrs. Graham’ to the of- 
fice of Mr. Camp, the lawyer. Assuming ‘‘ Mrs. 
Graham” to be a stranger in Glasgow, and re- 
membering that Mr. Camp was Mr. Karnegie’s 
lawyer, the inference appeared to be, that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Graham's” remarkable question, addressed to the 
landlady, had related to legal business, and to the 
discovery of a trust-worthy person capable of 
transacting it for her, 

Returning to the bar, Mr. Karnegie found his 
eldest daughter in charge of the books, the bills, 
and the waiters. Mrs. Karnegie had retired to 
her own room, justly indignant, with her husband 
for his infamous conduct in handing ‘‘ Mrs. Gra 
ham” into the cab before her own eyes. ‘* It’s 
the old story,, Pa,” remarked Miss Karnegie, with 
the most perfect composure. ‘* Ma told you to 
do it, of course; and then Ma says you've insult- 
ed her before all the servants. I wonder how 
you bear it?” Mr. Karnegie looked at his boots, 
and answered, ‘‘ I wonder, too, my dear.” Miss 
Karnegie said, ‘‘ You're not going to Ma, are 
you?” Mr. Karnegie looked up from his boots, 
and answered, ‘‘ I must, my dear.” 


Mr. Camp sat in his private room, absorbed 
over his papers. Multitudinous as those docu- 
ments were, they appeared to be not sufficiently 
numerous to satisfy Mr. Camp. He rang his 
bell, and ordered more. 

The clerk appearing with a new pile of papers, 
appeared also with a message. A I<dy, recom- 
mended by Mrs. Karnegie, of the Sheep's Head, 
wished to consult Mr. Camp professionally. Mr. 
Camp looked at his watch, counting out precious 
time before him, in a little stand on the table, 
and said, ‘‘ Show the lady in, in ten minutes.” 

In ten minutes the lady appeared. She took 
the client’s chair and lifted her veil. The same 
effect which had been produced on Mr. Karnegie, 
was once more produced on Mr. Camp. For the 
first time, for many a long year past, he felt per- 
sonally interested in a total stranger. It might 
have been something in her eyes, or it might have 
been something in her manner. Whatever it 
was, it took softly hold of him, and made him, to 
his own exceeding surprise, unmistakably anx- 
ious to hear what she had to say! 

The lady announced—in a low sweet voice, 
touched with a quiet sadness—that her business 
related to a question of marriage (as marriage is 
understood by Scottish law), and that her own 
peace of mind, and the happiness of a person very 
dear to her, were concerned alike in the opinion 
which Mr. Camp might give when he had been 
placed in possession of the facts. 

She then proceeded to state the facts, without 
mentioning names: relating in every particular, 
precisely the same succession of events which 
Geoffrey Delamayn had already related to Sir 
Patrick Lundie—with this one difference, that 
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she acknowledged herself to be the woman who 
was personally concerned in knowing whether, 
by Scottish law, she was now held to be a mar- 
ried woman or not. 

Mr. Camp’s opinion given upon this, after cer- 
tain questions had been asked and answered, dif- 
fered from Sir Patrick's opinion, as given at 
Windygates. He too quoted the language used 
by the eminent judge—Lord Deas—but he drew 
an inference of his own from it. ‘‘ In Scotland, 
consent makes marriage,” he said; ‘‘and con- 
sent may be proved by inference. I see a plain 
inference of matrimonial consent in the circum- 
stances which you have related to me; and I say 
you are a married woman.” 

The effect produced on the lady, when sen- 
tence was pronounced on her in those terms, was 
so distressing that Mr. Camp sent a message up 
stairs to his wife; and Mrs. Camp appeared in 
her husband’s private room, in business hours, 
for the first time in her life. When Mrs. Camp’s 
services had in some degree restored the lady to 
herself, Mr. Camp followed with a word of pro- 
fessional comfort. He, like Sir Patrick, acknowl- 
edged the scandalous divergence of opinions pro- 
duced by the confusion and uncertainty of the 
marriage-law of Scotland. He, like Sir Patrick, 
declared it to be quite possible that another law- 
yer might arrive at another conclusion. ‘*‘ Go,” 
he said, giving her his card, with a line of writ- 
ing on it, ‘‘to my colleague, Mr. Crum; and say 
I sent you.” 

The lady gratefully thanked Mr. Camp and 
his wife, and went next to the office of Mr. Crum. 

Mr. Orum was the older lawyer of the two, 
and the harder lawyer of the two; but he, too, 
felt the influence which the charm that there was 
in this woman exercised, more or less, over every 
man who came in contact with her. He list- 
ened with a patience which was rare with him ; 
he put his questions with a gentleness which was 
rarer still; and when he was in possession of the 
circumstances—behold, Ais opinion flatly contra- 
dicted the opinion of Mr. Camp! 

‘*No marriage, ma'am,” he said, positively. 
“* Evidence in favor of perhaps establishing a 
marriage, if you propose to claim the man. But 
that, as I understand it, is exactly what you don’t 
wish to do.” 

The relief to the lady, on hearing this, almost 
overpowered her. For some minutes she was 
unable to speak. Mr. Crum did, what he had 
never done yet in all his experience as a lawyer. 
He patted a client on the shoulder; and, more 
extraordinary still, he gave a client permission 
to waste his time. ‘‘ Wait, and compose your- 
self,” said Mr. Crum—administering the law of 
humanity. The lady composed herself. ‘‘I 
must ask you some questions, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Crum—administering the law of the land. The 
lady bowed, and waited for him to begin. 

**T know, thus far, that you decline to claim 
the gentleman,” said Mr. Crum. ‘‘I want to 
know now, whether the gentleman is likely to 
claim you.” 

The answer to this was given in the most pos- 
itive terms. The gentleman was not even aware 
of the position in which he stood. And, more 
yet, he was engaged to be married to the dearest 
friend whom the lady had in the world. 

Mr. Crum opened his eyes—considered—and 
put another question as delicately as he could. 

‘Would it be painful to you to tell me how 
the gentleman came to occupy the awkward po- 
sition in which he stands now ?” 

The lady acknowledged that it would be in- 
describably painful to her to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Crum offered a suggestion under the form 
of an inquiry. 

** Would it be painful to you to reveal the cir- 
cumstances—in the interests of the gentleman’s 
future prospects—to some discreet person (a le- 
gal person would be best) who is not, what I am, 
a stranger to you both ?” 

The lady declared herself willing to make any 
sacrifice, on those conditions—no matter how 
painful it might be—for her friend’s sake. 

Mr. Crum considered a little longer, and then 
delivered his word of advice. 

** At the present stage of the affair,” he said, 
**T need only tell you what is the first step that 
you ought to take under the cireumstances. In- 
form the gentleman at once—either by word of 
mouth or by writing—of the position in which 
he stands; and authorize him to place the case 
in the hands of a person known to you both, 
who is competent to decide on what you are to 
do next. Do I understand that you know of 
such a person so qualified ?” 

The lady answered that she knew of such a 
person. 

Mr. Crum asked if a day had been fixed for 
the gentleman’s marriage. 

The lady answered that she had made this in- 
quiry herself on the last occasion when she had 
seen the gentleman's betrothed wife. The mar- 
riage was to take place, on a day to be hereafter 
chosen, at the end of the autumn. 

‘* That,” said Mr. Crum, ‘‘is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. You have time before you. Time 
is, here, of very great importance. Be careful 
not to waste it.” 

The lady said she would return to her hotel 
and write by that night’s post, to warn the gen- 
tleman of the position in which he stood, and to 
authorize him to refer the matter to a competent 
and trust-worthy friend known to them both. 

On rising to leave the room she was seized 
with giddiness, and with some sudden pang of 
pain, which turned her deadly pale and forced 
her to drop back into her chair. Mr. Crum had 
no wife; but he possessed a housekeeper—and 
he offered to send for her. ‘The lady made a 
sign in the negative. She drank a little water, 
and conquered the pain. ‘‘I am sorry to have 
alarmed you,” she said. ‘‘It’s nothing—I am 
better now.” Mr. Crum gave her his arm, and 
put her into the cab. She looked so pale and 





faint that he proposed sending his housekeeper 
with her. No: it was only five minutes’ drive 
to the hotel. ‘The lady thanked him—and went 
her way back by herself. 

‘The letter!” she said, when she was alone. 
‘‘If I can only live long enough to write the 


” 


letter ! 





CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 
ANNE IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Mrs. KARNEGIE was a woman of feeble in- 
telligence and violent temper ; prompt to take of- 
fense, and not, for the most part, easy to appease. 
But Mrs. Karnegie being—as we all are in our 
various degrees—a compound of many opposite 
qualities, possessed a character with more than 
one side to it, and had her human merits as well 
as her human faults. Seeds of sound good feel- 
ing were scattered away in the remoter corners 
of her nature, and only waited for the fertilizing 
occasion that was to help them to spring up. 
The occasion exerted that benign influence when 
the cab brought Mr. Crum’s client back to the 
hotel. The face of the weary, heart-sick wo- 
man, as she slowly crossed the hall, roused all 
that was heartiest and best in Mrs. Karnegie’s 
nature, and said to her, as if in words, ‘‘ Jealous 
of this broken creature? Oh, wife and mother, 
is there no appeal to your common womanhood 
here?” 

**T am afraid you have overtired yourself, 
ma’am. Let me send you something up stairs ?” 

‘*Send me pen, ink, and paper,” was the an- 
swer. ‘I must write a letter. I must de it at 
once.” 

It was useless to remonstrate with her. She 
was ready to accept any thing proposed, pro- 
vided the writing materials were supplied first. 
Mrs. Karnegie sent them up, and then com- 
pounded a certain mixture of eggs and hot wine, 
for which The Sheep’s Head was famous, with 
her own hands. In five minutes or so it was 
ready—and Miss Karnegie was dispatched by 
her mother (who had other business on hand at 
the time) to take it up stairs. 

After the lapse of a few moments a cry of alarm 
was heard from the upper landing. Mrs. Kar- 
negie recognized her daughter's voice, and hast- 
ened to the bedroom floor. 

‘“‘Oh, mamma! Look at her! look at her!” 

The letter was on the table with the first lines 
written. The woman was on the sofa with her 
handkerchief twisted between her set teeth, and 
her tortured face terrible to look at. Mrs. Kar- 
negie raised her a little, examined her closely— 
then suddenly changed color, and sent her daugh- 
ter out of the room with directions to dispatch a 
messenger instantly for medical .elp. 

Left alone with the sufferer, Mrs. Karnegie 
carried her to her bed. As she was laid down 
her left hand fell helpless over the side of the 
bed. Mrs. Karnegie suddenly checked the word 
of sympathy as it rose to her lips—suddenly lift- 
ed the hand, and looked, with a momentary 
sternness of scrutiny, at the third finger. There 
was aring on it. Mrs. Karnegie’s face softened 
on the instant: the word of pity that had been 
suspended the moment before passed her lips free- 
ly now. ‘‘ Poor soul!” said the respectable land- 
lady, taking appearances for granted. ‘*Where’s 
your husband, dear? ‘Try and tell me.” 

The doctor made his appearance, and went up 
to the patient. 

Time passed, and Mr. Karnegie and his daugh- 
ter, carrying on the business of the hotel, received 
a message from up stairs which was ominous of 
something out of the common. The message 
gave the name and address of an experienced 
nurse—with the doctor’s compliments, and would 
Mr. Karnegie have the kindness to send for her 
immediately. 

The nurse was found and sent up stairs. 

Time went on, and the business of the hotel 
went on, and it was getting to be late in the even- 
ing, when Mrs. Karnegie appeared at last in the 
parlor behind the bar. The landlady’s face was 
grave; the landlady’s manner was subdued. 
‘* Very, very ill,” was the only reply she made 
to her daughter’s inquiries. When she and her 
husband were together, a little later, she told the 
news from up stairs in greater detail. ‘‘ A child 
born dead,” said Mrs. Karnegie, in gentler tones 
than were customary with her. ‘‘ And the mo- 
ther dying, poor thing, so far as J can see.” 

A little later the doctor came down. Dead ? 
No.—Likely to live? Impossible to say. The 
doctor returned twice in the course of the night. 
Both times he had but one answer. ‘* Wait till 
to-morrow.” 

The next day came. She rallied a little. To- 
ward the afternoon she began to speak. She 
expressed no surprise at seeing strangers by her 
bedside: her mind wandered. She passed again 
into insensibility. Then back to delirium once 
more, The doctor said, ‘‘This may last for 
weeks. Or it may end suddenly in death. It’s 
time you did something toward finding her 
friends.” 

(Her friends ! 
had forever!) 

Mr. Camp was summoned to give his advice. 
The first thing he asked for was the unfinished 
letter. 

It was blotted, it was illegible in more places 
than one. With pains and care they made out 
the address at the beginning, and here and there 
some fragments of the lines that followed. It 
began: ‘* Dear Mr. Brinkworth.” Then the 
writing got, little by little, worse and worse. 
To the eyes of the strangers who looked at it, it 
ran thus: ‘‘I should ill requite * * * Blanche’s 
interests * * * For God's sake! * * *+ don’t 
think of me * * *” There wasa little more, but 
not so much as one word, in those last lines, 
was legible. 

The names mentioned in the letter were re- 
ported by the doctor and the nurse to be also the 
names on her lips, when she spoke in her wan- 


She had left the one friend she 


|] derings. ‘‘ Mr. Brinkworth,” and ‘‘ Blanche”— 
her mind ran incessantly on those two persons. 
The one intelligible thing that she mentioned in 
connection with them was the letter. She was 
perpetually trying, trying, trying to take that un- 
finished letter to the post; and she could never 
get there. Sometimes the post was across the 
sea. Sometimes it was at the top of an inac- 
cessible mountain. Sometimes it was built in 
by prodigious walls all round it. Sometimes a 
man stopped her cruelly at the moment when 
she was close at the post, and forced her back 
thousands of miles away from it. She once or 
twice mentioned this visionary man by his name. 
They made it out to be ‘‘ Geoffrey.” 

Finding no clew to her identity either in the 
letter that she had tried to write or in the wild 
words that escaped her from time to time, it was 
decided to search her luggage, and to look at the 
clothes which she had worn when she arrived at 
the hotel. 

Her black box sufficiently proclaimed itself as 
recently purchased. On opening it the address 
of a Glasgow trunk-maker was discovered inside. 
The linen was also new, and unmarked. The 
receipted shop-bill was found with it. The 
tradesmen, sent for in each case, and questioned, 
referred to their books. It was proved that the 
box and the linen had both been purchased on 
the day when she appeared at the hotel. 

Her black bag was opened next. A sum of 
between eighty and ninety pounds in Bank of 
England notes; a few simple articles belonging 
to the toilet; materials for needle-work; and a 
photographic portrait of a young lady, inscribed, 
*“*To Anne, from Blanche,” were found in the 
bag—but no letters, and nothing whatever that 
could afford the slightest clew by which the own- 
er could be traced. The pocket in her dress was 
searched next. It contained a purse, an empty 
card-case, and a new handkerchief unmarked. 

Mr. Camp shook his head. 

**A woman’s luggage without any letters in 
it,” he said, ‘‘ suggests to my mind a woman 
who has a motive of her own for keeping her 
movements a secret. I suspect she has destroy- 
ed her letters, and emptied her card-case, with 
that view.” Mrs. Karnegie’s report, after ex- 
amining the linen which the so-called ‘‘ Mrs. 
Graham” had worn when she arrived at the inn, 
proved the soundness of the lawyer’s opinion. 
In every case the marks had been cut out. Mrs. 
Karnegie began to doubt whether the ring which 
she had seen on the third finger of the lady’s left 
hand had been placed there with the sanction of 
the law. 

There was but one chance left of discovering— 
or rather of attempting to discover—her friends. 
Mr. Camp drew out an advertisement to be in- 
serted in the Glasgow newspapers. If those 
newspapers happened to be seen by any member 
of her family, she would, in all probability, be 
claimed. In the contrary event there would be 
nothing for it but to wait for her recovery or 
her death—with the money belonging to her 
sealed up, and deposited in the landlord’s strong- 
box. 

The advertisement appeared. They waited for 
three days afterward, and nothing came of it. No 
change of importance occurred, during the same 
period, in the condition of the suffering woman. 
Mr. Camp looked in, toward evening, and said, 
‘“We have done our best. There is no help for 
it but to wait.” 


Far away in Perthshire that third evening was 
marked as a joyful occasion at Windygates House. 
Blanche had consented at last to listen to Ar- 
nold’s entreaties, and had sanctioned the writ- 
ing of a letter to London, to order her wedding- 
dress. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENT IN MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


Wr give on page 180 a sketch of the scene of 
the railroad accident near Oxford, Mississippi, 
on the 25th of February, taken a short time aft- 
er the occurrence. Our readers will remember 
that the train ran off the rails while crossing a 
high trestle-bridge over a ravine, crushing down 
through the wood-work and breaking to pieces. 
Twenty persons were instantly killed and sixty 
wounded, The cause of the accident is believed 
to have been the unsound condition of the trestle 
timbers, which permitted the rails to spread apart, 
thus switching off the cars. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


‘Tuer fashionable characterizers of modern 
nations,” wrote Joseph Baretti, Samuel John- 
son’s friend, and the author of one of the best 
works on Spain in the English language —‘‘a 
breed that in this century has prodigiously mul- 
tiplied all over Europe—are unanimously agreed 
that there is a very great difference between the 
natural inclinations of this and that people, and 
that, for instance, idleness is as much inherent 
in the Spaniard and the Italian as the oppo- 
site quality in the Englishman or the Dutch- 
man. That this is not the case, sober reason 
would tell us if we would but listen. Men have 
no inherent qualities but what are common to 
the whole species; and should we grant that the 
characterizers are right in their assertions, we 
could not avoid adopting the absurdly wicked 
opinion, that Providence has been so partial as 
to impart to one generation an innate love of 
labor, and to another an invincible aversion from 
it. These considerations often put me out of 
humor with those puny philosophers, who are 
perpetually ringing in our ears that the Italians 
are naturally jealous, the French naturally vola- 
tile, the Germans naturally heavy, the Spaniards 
naturally gloomy and lazy. Assertions of this 
sort should perpetually be combated, and every 
opportunity seized to condemn them as partial, 
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as ridiculous, as absurd, and as generally tend- 
ing to raise the contempt and antipathy of one 
part of mankind against the other—which ought 
to be nobody's business but the devil’s. It is es- 
sentially the devil's business to spread these er 
roneous notions, that men may not consider 
themselves as brothers, but contemn and hate 
each other. Men not influenced by the sugges- 
tions of the devil have long since told us that 
mankind are nothing else but a great family: 
and he is no great friend to that family who con- 
tributes his mite toward keeping it in discord 
and in enmity with partial and false representa- 
tions.” 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Turre brothers, bearing a remarkable resemblance 
to each other, recently went into the same barber- 
shop, and on the same day, to be shaved: one going 
in the morning, the other at noon, and the third at 
night. When the last one appeared, the barber, who 
was a German, dropped his razor in astonishment, 
and exclaimed: ‘Vell, dat man hash de fashtest 
beard I never saw; I shaves him dis mornin’, shaves 
him at dinner-times, and he comes back now, mit his 
beard so long as it never vash.” 

sdtintpbanthaliaiaiads 

A Trape tHat Never Farrs.—No miller need ever 
be ont of employment, for he can always grind his 
teeth. 
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“Trve To THE Core”—A good apple. 





Latest rrom Svez.—Our own correspondent, who 
has just returned from Suez, where he has been spend- 
ing some time among the Arabs, says that the native 
chiefs are no great Sheiks. (Please pronounce cor- 
rectly—shakes !) 
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Morro ror Frenon Rep Rervs.ricans or 1870,~ 

Rouge et ** Noir.” 
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THE TEUTON'S LAMENT. 


Mine Cot! mine Cot! vat language dat, 
I can not English spraken, 

For shust so sure I speak him right, 
So sure I bee's mistaken. 


For when I says I wants my beer, 
I mean that lager fixen ; 

Bier means dem tings that folks ride on 
Ven dey go dead as blixen. 


Dey say dey “raise” a building, 
en “raze” it down 6o cline, 
“Rays” mean dem ting the sun trows, 
Ven it gets up to shine, 


Meat” means dem ting dat’s coot to eat, 
“*Meet” also means ting proper. 

‘Tis only *‘mete” to measure Sees tings, 
Ven steampoats “meet” the stopper. 


Shust de same words means every ting, 
It makes no business whether 

You spell him dis or t'other way, 
Von sounds almost like t’other. 


Mine Cot! mine Cot! so sure I knows 
I can not English spraken, 
For ven I “nose” I speak him right, 
Vy, then, I gets mistaken. 
aceite 
Thr Srretr or tue Times—The ghost of Hamlet's 
father. 


-_ 
The selectmen of a Connecticut town advertise a 
reward of $25 for the return of a stolen hearse ‘‘ with 
the body of the thief inside.” : 
A Gitt-r Trapr—A carver and gilders. 
nse nthe 
«**Excuse me, Sir,” said a beggar, *‘ but you have 
given mea counterfeit.” “Well, well, my child, keep 
it for your honesty." 
a ee 
Tt is said that there is no holier spot of ground than 
a petroleum oil district. 

















“T owe you one,” said a withered old bachelor to a 
lady, the other night, at a party. ‘For what?" said 
she. ‘* Why, forcalling mea young gentleman." “If 
I did so,” was the rather ill-natured reply, “I beg you 
will not regard it as a compliment; for, thongh an 
old man, you may be still a young gentleman.” 

stinepuiieaipeiialaens 

“Have you ever seen the Prince of Wales?" asked 
a lady of an old salt in New Bedford. “Certainly, 
marm, saw prints of em in the primer long afore I 
ever went to sea,” eaid Tarpaulin. 

Ss ea 

Poisonous Swrets—Painted stage beauties. 

iinmanee 

A malicions libel is going the rounds that vegeta 
tion is so scarce at Cape Cod that two mallen stalks 
and a whortleberry-bush is called a grove. 

noediipaniamiue 

On a tombstone in Germany there is painted a red 
ox, with tail elevated and head sunk, evidently on 
the point of ranning his horns into a chalk-white in- 
dividual who is pressed up against a rock. Below 
the picture is this inscription : 

“By the thrust of ox's horn 
Came I into heaven's bourne ; 
All so quickly did I die,. 
Wife and children leave must T; 
But in eternity rest I now, 
All through thee, thou wild beast, thou!” 


————————————— 








A pupil of the public schools, during his parsing 
exercise, came to the word “ with,” which he beldly 
declared “a noun.” “ You have never seen it used 
as such,” replied the teacher. “ But I have, though,” 
confidently retorted the young hopeful. ‘* Where?" 
** Doesn’t the Bible say, Bind me with seven witha, 
and I shall be as another man.'" The teacher was 
vanguished. 





Inrewrenate Lancuace—" Let's imbibe.” 
_—-- 








Some time since a gentleman died who, during life, 
refused to believe in any future punishment. Two or 
three weeks after his demise his wife received, through 
a medium, a communication, which read as follows: 
“Dear wife, I now believe. Please send me my thin 
clothes and a barrel of ice-water.” 

_>- 

In a emall shop-winddw in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, Paris, is the advertisement of a patent ink- 
stand, in four languages. It is to be hoped the two 
other versions of the French announcement are as 
good as the English one, which says: “ Peoy le wieh- 
es to sell out at very good condition this patent right 
which would offer much profit to those who woul 
try to value it.” 





—_— — 
days ago where butter 


_ — 
Everarerxs—Those who don't take the papers. 


ady entered a store a few 
aa a are sold, and complained that half the eggs 


+h she had purchased were rotten. The clerk's 
pte’ was, ‘I can't help it. This time of the year 
the hens are sick, and often lay bad eggs.” 





“T am astonished, my dear Miss Rosa, at your sen- 
timents; you make me start.” ‘Well, Sir, I have 
been wishing you would start for the last balf hour.” 





Fast Hozsss—Those that are safely secured. 
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THE DRUNKARD’S PROGRESS.—[Drawn ry W. L. SHEPPARD. } 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
MONKEY. 
Ou, little philosopher monkey-faced, 

Peer in your crucible, pant and glow, 
Pound your powder, and pash your paste, 
But still remember how glad you raced 

In the woods of Monkey-land long ago. 


That was ages and ages past, 

You've left the Claws and the Tail behind; 
Slowly you've thriven, slowly cast 
Skin after skin off, until at last 

Behold! the flower of a human mind 


Tender flower of a plant that dies, 
Slender flower with a light of its own, 

This is the thing yon'd anatomize? 

Little philosopher, pray be wise, 
Remember, and let the flower alone. 


You cry; ‘I've examined the four-foot kind, 
Followed the chain up, link by link, 

Now to dissect the magic of Mind, 

I shall never slumber, until I find 
The mechanism by which we think! 


“Turn a key, and the watch will go, 
Move a muscle, the bird takes wing, 
All motion of any kind below 
Is something mechanical, and so 
The mind is moved at the pull of a string. 


“Which? is the question. I must pause 

On the brink of the mystery, turning pale: 
How to catch the invisible laws? 
How does a lion open his Jaws? 

How does a monkey wag his Tail?” 


Little philosopher, hark to me: 
Walking once op my garden ground, 

I found my monkey beneath a tree, 

With a musical-box upon his knee, 
Wagging his tail in delight at the sound. 


“Ah! che la morté !” was the tune, 

Tangling the heart of the brute in a mesh: 
‘Twas summer time, and the month was June, 
Low down in the west was the scythe of the moon, 

On a suliset pink as a maiden’s flesh. 


Then I watch’d the monkey glow and burn, 
Lifting the lid of the box peep in; 
Then, dit by bit, with a visage stern, 
Holding each piece to his ear in turn, 
He broke it up—and began to grin. 


Ah, the music! “Twas fled! "twas fled! 

Each part of the wonderful whole was dumb, 
The flower was plucked, and the bloom was shed, 
Well might the monkey scratch his head, 

And staring down at the strings, look glum. 


Little philosopher, stay, oh stay! 

Let the works of the mind-watch go! 
Claws and tail have been cast away, 
But peep in the looking-glass to-day, 

Remember Monkey-land long ago. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.’? 








tin Five Books.—Book EV. 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE PARTNERS. 


AFTER having been introduced to her at Bays- 
water, Miss Betsy Boyce called on Mrs. Love- 
grove. The latter was a good deal flattered by 
the visit; which might have been inferred by 
those who knew her well, from the loftily patron- 
izing tone she assumed in speaking of Miss Boyce. 

‘**Miss Boyce is a thoroughly well-connected 
person,” said Mrs. Lovegrove, speaking across 
the dinner-table to her husband with much im- 
pressiveness. 

‘*Ah!” said Mr. Lovegrove, who was engaged 
in carving beef for the family. 

‘It is curious how immediately one recog- 
nizes blood.” 


‘*H’m!” murmured Mr. Lovegrove. ‘A lit- 
tle of the brown, Augustus ?” 
** No meat for me, Sir, thank you! Vigil of 


Blessed Ranocchius,” retyrned the son of the 
house, austerely, 

** My papa was wont to say,” proceeded Mrs. 
Lovegrove, ‘* that his was some of the best blood 
in England —in a genealogical sénse, I mean. 
Not literally, of course, poor man, for he was a 
martyr to gout.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Lovegrove, whose in- 
terest in his dinner appeared to be more intense 
than that which he felt in his wife’s respected 
parent. 

‘* And. in Miss Boyce,” continued Sarah, in an 
instructive manner which was one of her pecul- 
iarities, ‘* there is, despite eccentricity, an air of 
birth and breeding quite unmistakable.” 

**She seems a good-natured old soul,” said 
Mr. Lovegrove. Whereat his youngest daugh- 
ter, Phebe, began to giggle. 

‘“*Levity, Pha:be, is low,” said Mrs. Love- 
grove, sententiously. ‘* Miss Boyce gave me a 
terrible account of—" Mrs. Lovegrove broke off 
in her speech, and pointed downward with her 
finger in a manner that might have seemed to 
argue a startling allusion to regions usually ig- 
nored in polite society. But her family under- 
stood very weil that she intended to signify Mr. 
Frost, whose office was on the floor beneath the 
room they were sitting in. 

**Eh?” said Mr. Lovegrove. 
he raised his eves from his plate. 

**T mean of the wife—of the wife. 
plorable 4 

* Well, then, she is a less good-natured old 
soul than I thought,” said Mr. Lovegrove, grave- 
ly, ‘*Mrs. Frost is her friend. I don’t like 
that in Miss Betsy, my dear.” 


And this time 


De- 


‘Understand me, Augustus!” said Mrs. 
Lovegrove. 

This phrase was frequently the preface to a 
rather long discourse on her part. 

Her husband pushed his plate back, and began 
to cut his bread into little dice, which he after- 
ward arranged in symmetrical patterns with 
much care and exactitude. 

‘¢ Understand me! I am not implicating Miss 
Boyce. Far from it. The deductions drawn 
from what she said are mine. I only am re- 
sponsible for them. If too severely logical, I can 
but regret it. But I conceive they will be found 
to be correct when the facts are stated.” 

The facts, when arrived at, were not altogether 
new to Mr. Lovegrove. Mrs. Frost was extrav- 
agant. Mrs. Frost was selfish in seeking her 
own pleasure and society in a circle which her 
husband did not frequent, and of which he dis- 
approved. Mrs. Frost, who after all was but the 
wife of a respectable solicitor, had costly jewelry 
fit for any lady in the land! These were the 
main counts of Mrs. Lovegrove’s indictment ; 
and they were closely intermingled with much 
extraneous matter. 

That afternoon Augustus Lovegrove said a few 
words to his father when they were alone togeth- 
er in the office. 

‘* Do you know, father, I think that Mr. Frost 
ought to look after that wife of his a little more.” 

** Look after her! What do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that he ought to curb her expendi- 
ture a little.” 

‘“*T suppose he knows his own business best, 
Gus.” 

‘* Well, he certainly is very clever at other 
people’s business. I don’t deny that. But it 
may be that he is making a mess of his own. 
Such things sometimes happen. I did hear—” 

‘*Eh? What did you hear?” 

‘* Well, there are ugly rumors about the Par- 
thenope Embellishment Company. And I did 
hear that Mr. Frost had dipped pretty deep in it.” 

‘*Gus, I hope you have not repeated any such 
gossip! It is always injurious to a professional 
man to be supposed unable to keep his tongue 
between his teeth.” 

‘*T, Sir? Oh, no; you may be quite easy 
about that. But I thought I would mention it 
to you.” 

“<T don’t attach any importance to it, Gus. 
Frost is too clear-sighted and long-headed to 
burn his fingers.” 

‘*So much the better, Sir,” returned Augus- 
tus, quietly. And there was no more said at 
that time on the matter. 

But Mr. Lovegrove thought of it seriously. 
Mr. Frost’s proceedings had been by no means 
satisfactory to him of late. It was not that he 
had neglected the business of the firm, nor that 
he had seemed absent and absorbed in his own 
private affairs on occasions when matters pertain- 
ing to the office should have claimed his best 
energies. Nor was it that Mr. Lovegrove had 
accidentally heard that his partner had dealings 
with a money-lender of questionable reputation ; 
nor the floating rumors that tradesmen had been 
dunning for their bills at the elegant little house 
in Bayswater. It was not any one of these cir- 
cumstances, taken singly, that made Mr. Love- 
grove uneasy ; but the combination of them un- 
questionably did so. And his wife’s gossip re- 
specting Mrs. Frost’s extravagance, to which he 
would at another time have attached no import- 
ance, became disquieting as adding one more to 
the accumulation of other facts. Later on that 
same afternoon, as he was leaving the office, he 
saw Hugh Lockwood coming out of Mr. Frost's 
private room. On the day when Hugh had given 
testimony as to the hour of Lady ‘Tallis Gale's 
death Mr. Lovegrove and the young man had 
conceived a strong respect foreach other. There 
had been the slightest possible acquaintance be- 
tween them up to that time. 

‘**Good-day, Mr. Lockwood,” said Lovegrove, 
offering his hand. He was not surprised to see 
the young man coming from Mr. Frost's room. 
He was aware of the old and close intimacy that 
had existed between the latter and Hugh’s father. 

** Good-day, Sir.” 

‘*TIs any thing the matter, Mr. Loekwood ?” 
asked Lovegrove, struck with the expression of 
Hugh's face. 

‘* Nothing, thank you. That is—to say truth, 
I have been put out a little.” 

And Hugh hastily shook Mr. Lovegrove's 











hand, and walked away with a quick step. Mr. 
Lovegrove stood looking after him thoughtfully 
fora moment. Then he turned, and went into 
Mr. Frost's inner sanctum. He opened the 
door without first knocking at it, and, as the 
heavy panels swung back noiselessly, he had time 
to see his partner before his partner was aware 
of his presence. 

Mr. Frost was standing at the little fire-place 
with his back to the door. He was leaning with 
his elbow on the mantle-piece, and supporting his 
head on his hands. At a slight noise made by 
Mr. Lovegrove he turned round, and the other 
man almost started on seeing the haggard face 
that fronted him. Mr. Frost’s forehead was 
knit and creased into deeper folds than usual. 
There was a dark red flush upon it, and it seemed 
expressive of intense pain of mind or body. His 
jaw hung, and his usually firmly closed lips were 
parted. His eyes stared wildly, and seemed 
hardly to take note of that which they looked 
upon. All this lasted but for a second. He 
passed his hands over his forehead, and said: 

_ “Hullo, Lovegrove! I didn’t hear you come 
in. Do you want me? I hope not, just now; 
for I have an appointment, and must be off.” 

“I did want to say a word to you. I can 
wait, however. Do you know, Frost, that you 
are not looking at all well?” ; 

““Am I not? Well, I have a devil of a head- 
ache.” 

**Don't you do any thing for it? You really 
do look uncommonly ill.” 

















‘‘There’s no cure for these things but time 
and patience. I have been overworking my- 
self lately, I suppose. Or else I’m growing old.” 

‘*Old! nonsense! You are—why you must 
be five years my junior, and I—” 

‘*Oh, you are as sound as a roach, and as 
fresh as a daisy. But, my dear fellow, age can 
not always be counted by years. I feel worn 
out sometimes. How I hate this ceaseless grind, 
grind, grind at the mill!” 

‘““H’'m! Well, for my part, I can never be 
thoroughly happy out of harness for long to- 
gether. When we take our sea-side holiday 
every summer, I am always the first to get tired 
of it. I long for what you call the pounce and 
parchment.” 

‘* Happy you!” 

‘**If you hate it so, why don’t you retire and 
give up your share of the business to my Gus? 
You haven't a tribe of daughters to provide for. 
You must be rich enough.” 

‘* Rich!” echoed Mr. Frost. ‘‘ Who shall say 
what ‘rich’ means in these days? And besides, 
you know, one always wants a little more.” 

He had by this time nearly recovered his usu- 
al mien, and spoke with the self-confident care- 
less air of superiority which had never failed to 
impress Mr. Lovegrove. 

** Ay, ay, one knows all that,” said the lat- 
ter. ‘*Why then, on the whole, you have— 
things have not gone so badly with you, eh?” 

Frost gave him a quick and curious glance. 
Then his mouth stretched itself in a forced smile, 
to which, in the impossibility of attaining any 
thing like spontaneity, he communicated an ex- 
aggerated expression of irony. He was con- 
scious of this exaggeration ; but his muscles were 
not under his own control. 

**Oh yes, they have!” heexclaimed. ‘Things 
have gone very badly indeed with me. I haven't 
got what I want by some ten or fifteen thousand 
pounds.” 

‘**'Ten or fifteen thou—by Jove !” 

** Well, you know, Lovegrove, every man has 
his hobby. Mine has been to die worth a cer- 
tain sum. I sha’n’t tell you what sum; you 
would be shocked at the extravagance of my de- 
sires. Not having yet reached the figure I had 
set myself, I consider that I have the right to 
grumble. Consequently I do grumble—to the 
world, But,” he added, with a sudden change 
of manner, ‘‘ but between friends and partners, 
like you and me, I may say that on the whole— 
on the whole, my nest isn’t badly feathered.” 

**T thought it was—I thought so!” replied 
Lovegrove, nodding his head with a kind of 
sober triumph. 

** Ah, but I grumble!” 

‘*Rich men always do. Only, if I were you, 
Frost, I wouldn’t grumble too much !” 

“Eh?” 

“Folks might take you at your word. And 
as all the world does not know how rich you 
want to be—why—don’t you see?” 

Mr. Frost laughed a little dry laugh, and 
clapped his partner on the shoulder. 

** Ah,” said he, ‘‘God knows there is where- 
withal for plenty of grumbling without being 

r. I’m harassed to death!” 

‘*You have just had young Lockwood with 
you. I met him coming out.” 

‘You met him! Did he—did he say any 
thing ?” 

‘**Say any thing? He said, ‘Good-day.’ Oh, 
and he said, too, that he had been a good deal 
put out.” 

‘*Put out! He is terribly pig-headed.” 

“Ishe? Well, [rather liked him. I thought 
he came out so well in that affair of proving 
the time of Lady Tallis’s death. But I always 
thought you were such a great friend of his.” 

**T tried to be. I offered to get him a fine 
position with a company abroad. But there are 
people whom it is impossible to befriend. They 
won’t let you.” 

‘*Dear me! Then he refused your offer ?” 

** Yes; I had given him a little time to con- 
sider of it. But he came to-day to—to say that 
he would not hear of it. And that not m the 
most civil terms, either.” 

‘Oh! So that was what he had been to see 
you about ?” 

“*Of course! Did he say that he had come 
for any thing else ?” 

“Not at all. I told you what he said. But 
talking of companies abroad, Frost, I wanted to 
say one word to you. I did hear—” 

** Another time—another time, Lovegrove. I 
shall be late as it is. I have an appointment in 
the City ;” and Mr. Frost pulled out his watch 
impatiently, 

**Oh, well, I won’t detain you. Some day— 
some evening, after business hours, I should like 
to have a quiet chat with you, though.” 

“Ofcourse. Delighted. Whenever you like.” 

Mr. Frost hurried off, and threw himself into 
the first empty cab that happened to be passing. 
As Mr. Lovegrove came out again through the 
front office, the senior clerk was putting on his 
hat and gloves preparatory to going home. 

“*Oh, Mr. Lovegrove,” said the clerk, ‘‘ you 
were asking me about the bill of costs in Bow- 
cher v. Bowcher!” , 

“*Yes, I was. Has it been paid?” 

“It has, Sir. Their solicitors sent down this 
afternoon, and the bill was paid. You were not 
here. Mr. Frost took the notes, saying that he 
was going into the City this afternoon and would 
bank them.” 

‘*Oh, very well, Mr. Burgess.” 

When the clerk had left Mr. Lovegrove's face 
changed. 

“‘Another instance of Frost’s thoughtless- 
ness,” he muttered. ‘‘He takes money to the 
bank for the firm, and does not go to the City 
until after banking hours. It had mugh better 
have been sent in the regular way. I suppose 
the truth is, he is too busy growing rich on his 
own account, I should never have guessed that 





Frost had the ambition of being wealthy. I hope 
he won't burn his fingers with speculations in try- 
ing to grow rich in a hurry. But he certainly 
is a very superior man! A most superior man 
is Frost. All the same, when your clever fellow 
does make a mistake, it is apt to be a big one.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
TROUBLE. 


Mr. Frost left his office in a state of pitiable 
disorder and anxiety of mind. It has been said 
that Sidney Frost hated failure; and still more 
the avowal of failure. He had originally in- 
volved himself in a web of dishonorable compli- 
cations for the sake of winning the woman who 
had inspired the sole strong passion of his life. 
And it was still his infatuated love for her that 
caused the greater part of his distress. What 
would Georgy do? What would Georgy say? 
How would Georgy bear it if—the worst should 
happen? These were the chief questions with 
which he tormented himself. And at the same 
time he well knew, in his heart, that she would 
be cold as ice and hard as granite to his suffer- 
ings. 

His business in the City, and the rumors he 
heard there, did not tend to reassure him. He 
drove to his home jaded and wretched. The 
headache which he had falsely pleaded to Mr. 
Lovegrove had become a reality. He threw 
himself on a sofa in the drawing-room and shut 
his eyes. But his nerves were in a state of too 
great irritation to allow him to sleep. Nor did 
the cessation from movement seem to bring re- 
pose. He tried to stretch and relax his limbs 
into a position of ease; but he ached in every 
muscle, and was as weary as a man who has 
gone through a day of hard bodily labor. Pres- 
ently his wife entered the room. Care, and 
toil, and anxiety had set no mark on fer. Her 
peach-like cheeks were smooth and fresh ; her 
eyes bright and clear; her hair was glossy, abund- 
ant, and unmingled with a thread of gray. She 
was dressed in a dinner costume whose unob- 
trusive simplicity might have deceived an unin- 
structed eye as to its costliness. But, both in 
material and fashion, Mrs. Frost's attire was of 
the most expensive. Not a detail was imper- 
fect: from the elegant satin slipper that fitted 
her well-formed foot to a nicety, to the fine old 
cream-colored lace round her bosom. There 
was no jewel on her neck or in her ears; nota 
chain, not a brooch, not a pin. But on one 
round white arm she wore, set in a broad band 
of gold, the famous opal, whose mild, milky lus- 
tre, pierced here and there by darts of fire, con- 
trasted admirably with the deep purple of her 
dress. Her husband, lying on the sofa, looked 
at her from beneath his half-closed eyelids, as 
she stood for a moment uncertain whether he 
were awake or asleep. She was very beautiful. 
What dignity in the simple steadiness of her 


attitude! How placid the expanse of her broad 
white forehead! How sweet and firm her closed 
red lips! How mild, grave, and matronly the 


light in her contemplative eyes! She seemed to 
bring an air of peace into the room. Even the 
slight perfume that hung about her garments 
was soothing and delicious. If she would but 
stand so, silent and adorable, until her husband's 
eyes should close, and sleep come down upon 
them like a balm! 

Thought is wonderfully rapid. Sidney Frost 
had time to see all that we have described, and 
to frame the above-recorded wish, before his wife 
opened her handsome mouth, and said, in the 
rich, low voice habitual to her : 

‘*Sidney, that man has been dunning again 
for his bill.” 

Crash! The sweet vision was gone, shattered 
into broken fragments like a clear lake-picture dis- 
turbed by a stone thrown into its waters. The 
veins in Frost’s forehead started and throbbed 
distractingly. He could not suppress a groan— 
more of mental than physical pain, however— 
and he pressed his hot hands to his still hotter 
brow. 

**Sidney! do you hear? That insolent man 
has been dunning. You don't seem to consider 
how disagreeable it is for me!” 

**Whet insolent man? Who is it that you 
mean?” muttered Frost, closing his eyes com- 
pletely. 

**You may well ask. Duns have been quite 
numerous lately,” rejoined Mrs. Frost, with a 
sneer, as she seated herself in an arm-chair op- 
posite to the sofa. ‘But none of them have 
been so insupportable as that Wilson.” 

“* The jeweler ?” 

‘*Yes; the jeweler. And you know, really 
and truly, Sidney, this kind of thing must be 
put a stop to.” 

Frost smiled bitterly. 

** How do you suggest putting a stop to it?” 
he asked. 

‘7 suggest! You are too amusing.” 

It would be impossible to convey the disdain 
of the tone in which this was said. 

‘* Wilson came here and saw you, and was in- 


et 

‘* What did he say ?” 

‘‘How can I repeat word for word what he 
said? He declared that he must have the price 
of the opal bracelet. I happened to have it on, 
and that put it into his head, I suppose. He 
said, too, very impertinently, that people who 
can not afford to pay for such jewels had no 
right to wear them. I told him that was your 
affair.” 

‘* My affair. JZ don’t wear bracelets.” 

‘* You know that it is nonsense talking in that 
way, Sidney. I beg you to understand that | 
can not be exposed to the insults of trades- 


**Can you not? Listen, Georgina. To-mor- 
row you must give me that opal when I go to 
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business. I shell drive first to Wilson’s, and 
ask him to take back the bracelet. He will 
probably make me pay for your having had it 
so long; but, as the stone is a really fine one, I 
think he will consent to take it back.” 

‘¢ Take back iny bracelet!” 

‘It is not yeur bracelet. Do you remember 
that, when you first spoke of buying it, I forbade 
you to do so, and told you the price of it was be- 
yond my means to pay ?” 

“ ¢*Take back my bracelet!” 

‘Come here, Georgy. Sit down beside me. 
Ah, how fresh and cool your hand is! Put it 
on my forehead fora moment. Listen, Georgy. 
I am in great trouble and embarrassment. I 
have a considerable sum of money which I—I— 
which I owe, to make up within six months. Six 
months is the limit of time allowed me.” 

Mrs. Frost shrugged her shoulders with the air 
of a person who is being bored by unnecessary de- 
tails. ‘* Well?” she said. 

Her husband suppressed his indignation at her 
indifference, and proceeded : 

‘* During that time I shall have to strain every 
nerve, to try every means, to scrape together ev- 
ery pound. I shall have—” 

‘* | thought,” said Georgina, interrupting him, 
‘*that your journey to Naples was to make your 
fortune. I have not yet perceived any of the fine 
results that were to flow from it.” 

‘* Matters have not gone as I hoped and ex- 
pected. Still 1 do not despair even yet. No; far 
from it. I believe the shares will come all right, 
if we can but tide over—” He checked himself, 
after a glance at her face. It was calm, impas- 


sive, utterly unsympathizing. Her eyes were cast | 
| without his usual frank spontaneity; for he saw 


down, and were contemplating the opal bracelet 
as the arm which it adorned lay gracefully on her 
lap. Sidney Frost heaved a deep sigh, that end- 
ed in something like a moan. 

**T don’t know whether you are listening to 
me, or whether you understand me, Georgina ?” 

**T heard what you said. But I can’t see why 
you should want to take away my opal. I never 
heard of such athing. I little expected that such 
a thing would ever happen to me.” 

**Be thankful if nothing worse happens to 

ou.” . 

‘* Worse! What can be worse? I promised to 
wear the bracelet at Lady Maxwell’s, on Wednes- 
day, to show to a friend of hers, a Polish count- 
ess, who boasts of her jewels. Lady Maxwell had 
told her of my bracelet, and had said, moreover, 
that mine was far handsomer than any single opal 
she had ever seen.” 

‘* You must make some excuse to her.” 

‘* What excuse can I make? It is too bad!” 
And Mrs. Frost put her delicate handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

Her husband remained silent; and after a lit- 
tle while she looked up at him in perplexity. She 
did not often have recourse to tears. But she had 
hitherto found them infallible in softening Sid- 
ney’s heart toward her, let him be as angry as he 
might. 

Presently the dinner-gong sounded. After a 
short pause, Mrs. Frost wiped her eyes, and said, 
in a cold voice, ‘*‘ Are you not coming to dinner, 
Sidney ?” 

‘*No; it is impossible. I could eat nothing.” 

‘Why not?” asked Georgina, turning her 
large eyes slowly on him. 

**Oh, you have not, of course, observed so 
trifling a matter; but the fact is, I am very un- 
well.” 

**No; I hadn't noticed it,’ 
with cool naivete. 

After an instant’s reflection it struck her that 
this indisposition might be the cause of her hus- 
band’s unwonted severity. Sidney was often 
hot-tempered and cross, but such steady oppo- 
sition to her wishes she was quite unused to. 
The opal might not be lost after all. She went 
to him and touched his forehead with her cool 
lips. 

“* Poor Sidney, how hot his head is!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I will send you a little soup. Try 
to take something, won't you ?” 

He pressed her hand fondly. The least act 
of kindness from her made him grateful. 

‘*Dear Georgy! She does really love me a 
little,” he thought, as she glided with her peace- 
ful step out of the room. And then he began to 
meditate whether it might not be possible to 
spare her the humiliation of parting with her 
bracelet. 

But soon a remembrance darted through his 
mind, which made his head throb, and his heart 
beat. No, no; it was impossible! <Any sacri- 
fice must be made to avoid, if possible, public 
disgrace and ruin, It would be better for Geor- 
gy to give up every jewel she possessed than to 
confront that final blow. Yes; the sacrifice 
must be made, for the present. And who could 
tell what piece of good luck might befall him be- 
fore the end of the six months? 

This was but the beginning of a period of un- 
speakable anxiety for Frost, during which he 
suffered alternations of hope and despondency, 
and feverish expectation and crushing humilia- 
tion, and during which he was more and more 
delivered up to the conviction that his wife was 
the incarnation of cold egotism. He strove 
against the conviction. Sometimes he fought 
with it furiously and indignantly ; sometimes he 
tried to.coax and lull it. When he should be 
finally. vanquished by the irrefragable truth, it 
would go hard with him. Of all this Georgina 
knew nothing. Had she known, she would have 
cared ; because she would have perceived that 
when the truth should have overcome the last of 
her husband's self-delusions it must also go hard 
with her. 

Meanwhile there was anxiety enough—with 
which Frost was intimately connected—at the 
house in Gower Street. Maud and the vicar 
were gone away to Shipley. ‘The upper rooms 
were shut up, and the house seemed almost de- 
serted. ‘There had come to be a barrier between 
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she responded, 
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Hugh and his mother. It did not appear in 
their outward behavior to each other. He was 
r as dutifully, she as tenderly, affectionate as ever. 
But the unrestrained confidence of their inter- 
course was at an end. It must always be so 
when two loving persons speak together with the 
consciousness of a forbidden topic lying like a 
naked sword between them. Concealment was 
so intrinsically antagonistic to Hugh’s character 
that his mother’s aversion to speak confidingly 
with him respecting the confession she had made 
once for all was extremely painful tohim. And 
his pain, which was evident to her, only served 
to make her the more reticent. She thought, 
‘*My son can never again love me as he loved 
me before I wounded his pride in me. He is 
kind still; but I am not to him what I was.” 
Maud was sadly missed by both mother and 
son. Her presence in the house had been like 
the perfume of flowers in a room. Now that 
she was gone, Zillah often longed for the silent 
sweetness of her young face. Maud had been 
able to soften the touch of sternness which 
marked Hugh’s character, and which had in 
past years sent many a pang of apprehension to 
his mother’s heart as she thought how hard his 
judgment of her would be when the dreaded 
moment of confession should arrive. And now 
the confession had been made, and her son had 
been loving and forbearing, and had uttered no 
hint of reproach, and yet—and yet Zillah tor- 
mented herself with the thought that she was 
shut out from the innermost chamber of his 
heart. Hugh had lost no time in telling his mo- 
ther of his interview with Mr. Frost. He re- 
lated all the details of it conscientiously, but 


in her face how she shrank from the recital ; 
and in the constraint of his manner, she, on her 
part, read coldness and estrangement. She felt 
frightened as she pictured to herself the conflict 
of those two strong wills. Zillah, too, could be 
strong; but her strength lay in endurance less 
than action. And, besides, twenty years of se- 
cret self-reproach and the sting of a tormented 
and tormenting conscience had sapped the firm- 
ness of her character. 

‘*You did not show him any mercy, then, 
Hugh ?” she said, with her head leaning against 
her small pale hand, when her son had finished 
his narrative. 

** Mercy! 
more mercy than he deserved! 
months’ grace.” 

‘*Six months’ grace. After five-and-twenty 
years of procrastination, how short those six 
months will seem to him !” 

‘*And how long the five-and-twenty years 
seemed to you! But.I told him the facts of the 
case plainly. ‘The chance of buying the business 
I have set my heart on will remain open to me 
for yet half a year longer. If by the end of that 
time I have not given my answer, the chance will 
be lost. He must repay the money he stole by 
that time.” 

**Stole, Hugh! 
to him ?” 

**No, mother, I did not use that word; but I 
should have been justified in using it.” 

** And how did he—did he seem? 
angry and defiant, or did he seem secure of his 
power to pay the money?” 

‘*He was greatly taken by surprise; but he 
has great self-command. And he is so clever 
and specious that I do not wonder at his having 
imposed on you. He tried to take a high hand 
with me, and reminded me that he had been my 
father’s friend. ‘Yes; a false friend,’ said I. 
Then he was silent. 1 did not reproach him with 
violence. I could not have brought myself to 
speak even as harshly as I did, had he met me in 
a different spirit.” 

** Do you think he will really have a difficulty 
in repaying the money? I can not understand 
it. He must be rich. Every one says that the 
firm is so prosperous.” 

‘*He recovered himself after a minute or so, 
and began to expatiate on the brilliant prospects 
of the speculations in which he is engaged. He 
waxed eloquent at the sound of his own voice; 
but I stopped him. ‘ Deeds, not words, are the 
only arguments that I can accept from you, Mr. 
Frost,’ said I. ‘ You have not now got a woman 
and a child to deal with. I am a man, and I 
shall exact my own unflinchingly.’ Before I left 
the office, he offered me his hand, but I could 
not take it.” 

** You refused his hand? That must have cut 
him to the quick. He is such a proud man.” 

‘**So am I,” retorted Hugh, dryly. 

Zillah bent silently over her work. Hugh did 
not see the tears that brimmed up into her eyes. 
Hugh did not guess the sharp pain that was in 
her heart. He had so fully and freely forgiven 
whatever injury his mother’s weakness had occa- 
sioned to him: he had such pity in his man’s 
heart for the unmerited sufferings that this frail, 
delicate, defenseless woman had undergone from 
her youth upward, that it never entered into his 
mind how her sensitive conscience made her at- 
tribute to herself a large share of the contempt 
and disgust he expressed for Mr. Frost. 

**T am at least an accomplice in defrauding 
my son of his inheritance!” said the poor woman 
to herself. ‘* Hugh does not mean to be unkind; 
but he must feel that all blame thrown upon Sid- 
ney Frost reflects on me.” 

The next time Mrs. Lockwood spoke, it was 
on an indifferent topic; and her son was hurt 
that she should so resolutely, as it seemed to him, 
shut him out from any confidential communion 
with her,... », ip). oggwes 

There needed some wk ween them; some 
one who, loving » Should enable them to un- 
derstand one another. aud might have done 
this good office. She might have served them 
both with head and heart. But Maud was not 
there, and the days passed heavily in the widow’s 


Yes, mother, surely I showed him 
I gave him six 


You did not use that word 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Two English photographers have just entered on a 
bold and spirited enterprise, being nothing less than 
photographing the principal objects of interest in the 
Land of the Pharaohs. With this object in view they 
some time since purchased at Glasgow a small screw 
steam yacht of sixteen tons burdeu, and have recently 
set out for the Nile, where the little vessel is expected 
to form a base for operations. 





We notice that the Baltimore American has pub- 
lished the statement submitted by the Rev. Dr. Lana- 
han to the Book Committee of the M. E. Church, re- 
cently convened to investigate charges of fraud against 
certain employés of the Methodist Book Concern. As 
two examinations and two reports upon those charges 
have been made by two committees composed ex- 
clusively of clergymen, and as neither of those reports 
has met with one paragraph of approval from the secu- 
lar press of the country, but, on the contrary, with 
unanimous di al, would it not be for the inter- 
est and reputation of the Book Concern, as well as for 
the dignity and honor of the Church, that a committee 
of laymen—business men—men who are practically 
familiar with such subjects in all their details; who 
are competent to detect the ingenious expedients re- 
sorted to by rogues to cover up “ i:regularities ;” who 
would come to such an investigation not as to the dis- 
cussion of a question of metaphysics, but simply as a 
matter of business and justice—would it not be well 
that those charges should be submitted to the search- 
ing scrutiny of a committee composed of men of that 
sort? A report, fall and thorough, from such a com- 
mittee, would, we undertake to say, be received as 
conclusive—certainly none other will—by the fair- 
minded, intelligent, truth-loving clergy and laity of 
the country. Does not the exigency of the case de- 
mand it? 





The advocates of woman suffrage will feel inclined 
to contribute largely to send more teachers to the be- 
nighted freedmen when they learn in what dreadful 
ignorance they are in respect to the progressive move- 
ments of the day. “Ladies,” observed one newly- 
fledged sable voter, in a melting voice, “is my heart's 
delight. My old mother is a lady; and I love her best 
in her own place, close by de cook-pot.” Another 
gave vent to his feelings: “Shall woman, poor, weak, 
puny woman, come ont and stretch her arm as long 
as mine? Never! Let her scrub her floors and tend 
her babes. If ladies are educated, And can teach me, 
dey ca:."t shoulder a musket. Right here, in my ig- 
norance, I'm worth more to this United States than 
any dozen women!” A fresh regiment of smart lady 
teachers should be immediately sent South ! 





Prince Arthur was unwilling to leave the United 
States without paying some compliment to American 
women. Therefore he sent to Miss Minnie Sherman, 
the daughter of General Sherman, an elegant gold 
medallion, having the likeness of his precious self on 
one side, and that of the Queen on the other. This 
rich gift was accompanied with a royal petit billet- 
douz, in which the Prince requested Miss Minnie to 
accept the souvenir in token ef his appreciation of 
the generous hospitalities he had enjoyed in the house 
of her father, and as a slight tribute to the beauty of 
American women, of which she was an exponent. 





A healthy mind in a healthy body is capable of a 
great amount of labor without injury. Our students 
and professional men are broken down not so much 
by excessive brain labor as by too little physical ex- 
ercise and too much food for the stomach. More are 
injured, probably, by excessive indulgence in bodily 
appetites than by excessive brain work. 





Many years ago a somewhat singular, but a very 
pleasant, interview took place between an intelligent 
and cultivated American lady and Queen Victoria. 
The lady had been to Germany for her health, and on 
her way hume, stopping a while in England, she was 
presented tothe Queen. She received, as she thought 
in common with others, a few words of royal wel- 
come. But the Queen seems to have been attracted 
by the demeanor of the refined American lady, and 
soon a request was brought that she would pay a visit 
at Windsor. The day was named, and at the appoint- 
ed time a carriage was sent for her. Victoria and 
Albert received the lady alone in the library. Her 
Majesty said she had long desired an opportunity to 
learn from an American lady many particulars con- 
cerning the inner home life of a country so nearly al- 
lied to England. And she asked many questions 
about the social relations of different grades of soci- 
ety; the religious training of children by mothers; 
what intellectual education and accomplishments were 
considered essential for daughters of the better classes; 
how much mothers intrusted their children to serv- 
ants; what influence was exerted by the clergy; and 
numerous questions of a kindred nature. A single 
interview was not sufficient for the Queen, and a sec- 
ond was appointed. At its close, after many expres- 
sions of interest concerning the welfare of both coun- 
tries, the Queen said, as she cordially gave one hand 
to Mrs. ——, while the other rested on Prince Albert's 
arm: “There shall be no distrust between my coun- 
try and your country if we can avert it.” 





There is a report that Madame Emile Ollivier is 
about to place herself at the head of the reaction in 
favor of decency and simplicity in the matter of dress 
in the higher circles of Paris. The ladies of riper age 
than Madame Emile Ollivier, who is very young, very 
fair, and very pretty, are disposed to resent this as- 
sumption on her part, but she has a strong army of 
adherents. At her own receptions she is so simply 
attired that, of necessity, her guests imitate her ex- 
ample. Then the readoption of a high dress for din- 
ner-parties, which fashion she persists in following, 
puts to shame all the bare shoulders over which the 
frosts of many winters have passed. 

A good story is tol of a fashionable dress-maker, 
who, on being told the limit which Madame Emile 
had fixed to the expense of a desired ball dress, cool- 
ly exhibited his book of fashions, and observed, as he 
turned over the pages, ‘‘I can make hal/ this one, or 
one-third of this one, or the upper part of this one; 
but there is none that I could afford to execute alto- 
gether for the sum mentioned by Madame.” Needless 
to say that the great couturier was dismissed with no- 
thing more than a hearty langh at the absurdity of the 
scene on the part of the fair young bride, and that she 
had recourse to a dress-maker of less pretension. 





Under,the auspices of the “German Colonization 
Society & Colfax, Colorado,” a colony of Chicago citi- 
zens, numbering about two hundred and fifty men, 
women, and children, recently departed for a home 
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in the Western wilds. Forty thousand acres of land 
have been grauted to the society; and according to 
the plan of organization, each adult member pays two 
hundred and fifty dollars, which constitutes a common 
fund out of which all ggneral expenses of the colony 
are paid. All the branches of industry and enterprise 
are to be conducted on the co-operative plan for five 
years, at the expiration of which time an equal sub- 
division of lands, improvements, assets, etc., will 
be made. Colfax is situated two hundred and fifty 
miles from Fort Wallace, on the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, seventy miles from Puebla and thirty miles from 
Cafion City, the latter, a village of five or six hundred 
souls, being the nearest settlement. The district is 
described as one admirably adapted to agriculture. 


Auerbach is willing to dispose of the copyright of 
his latest novel for the pretty lite sum of seventy-five 
thousand dollare, 

The climate of California is so favorable for matur- 
ing the mulberry-tree that thoxe who are engaged in 
the culture of silk have been enabied to adopt the 
Chinese and Japanese mode of cultivating. This sys- 
tem is that of cultivating the trees as dwarfs, and near 
together, something in the style of cotton plantations. 
By this system at each crop at least twice as much 
foliage per acre can be produced as by the orchard 
system—which the damp climate of Southern Europe 
compels the silk-growers of those countries to follow. 
The production of silk in California is as easy and as 
simple to learn as is the production of wheat. The 
trees are much more easily and cheaply grown than 
fruit trees. Any body, in one hour's time in a cocoon- 
ery, can be taught how to manage and feed the worms, 
and save and cure the cocoons for market. By a little 
practice a woman or girl can become an expert at reel- 
ing silk, and then the whole process is mastered. Un- 
til comparatively recently nobody in this country knew 
how to reel the silk from the cocoons properly. But 
now that a machine has been invented, which will 
doubtless be to the silk culture what the cotton-gin 
was to cotton, this industry must flourish. This pat- 
ent reeler will wind the silk off from the cocoons in 
the cleanest and most expeditious manner. 





Russia is ahead of America in some things. A cer- 
tain M. Buchan has recently invented a mode of 
warming railway carriages without expense, by util- 
izing the heat of the locomotive. He has received a 


diamond ring from the Empress of Russia in token’ 


of her appreciation of his services. In Russia they 
have four classes of railway carriages, al! well-warmed 
and comfortable. The first-class are provided with 
every luxury. 





The New York City Mission, during the forty years 
of its existence, has had 130 different laborers. Abont 
six years ago the directors of this Society expanded 
their previous system of operations, and reports and 
documents were widely circulated, which resulted in 
the receipt of some liberal contributions. The City 
Mission now has three handsome, commodious chap- 
els and a good parsonage, property in all worth $75,000, 
entirely free and unincumbered. In 1866 the Society 
was reorganized and incorporated, and an executive 
committee of fifteen pastors and laymen—Rev. Dr. 
Howard Crosby being an active member of it—was 
appointed to carry forward the practical operations of 
this important work. Abont this time the Rev. George 
J. Mingins, well known for his successful labors in 
connection with the Christian Commission, was i1i- 
vited to become the Superintendent of Missions. Dur- 
ing the past four years over $200,000 have been raised 
and expended for the support of missionaries and the 
general work, and more than $100,000 have been con- 
tributed toward the erection of mission chapels. a 





The Working-Women's Protective Union is 2 vol- 
untary institution, supported solely by free contribu- 
tions and subscriptions. In 1868 several gentlemen 
of New York city pledged themselves to subscribe to 
it one hundred dollars annually, and they have reg- 
ularly fulfilled their promise. The payment of ten 
dollars constitutes any person a member of the Union. 
Legal advice and services are given free of cost to wo- 
men who find it difficult to recover their hard-earned 
money from unscrupulous employers. The Union 
also exercises its good offices in procuring necessary 
medical advice and attention for those who are broken 
down with anxiety and overwork. During the year 
1869 the Union received nearly nine thousand applica- 
tions for employment. 


Our paper of March 5 contained a short article on 
the subject of ice-machines. We have since seen a 
eopy of Le Brasseur, in which we find an account of an 
experiment recently made in Marseilles by the Messa- 
gertes Impériales Steamship Company. The Company, 
having to ship to Suez a quantity of ice for the use of 
ite steamers in the Indian Ocean, desired to ascertain 
what description of ice would best answer their pur- 
pose. To that end they purchased 100 kilogrammes 
(220 pounds) of ice from various dealers, none of the 
latter being advised of the object of the purchase. 
These samples being placed under identical conditions 
of temperature, gave the following results: 1. Natural 
ice from Switzerland lasted 107 hours; 2. Natural ice 
from Norway lasted 115 hours; 8. Artificia! ice made 
by the Carré machine lasted 130 hours; 4, Natural ice 
from Boston, United States, so justly celebreted the 
world over, lasted 138 hours ; 5. Artificial ice made by 
the Tellier machine lasted 144 hours. It is with great 
pleasure that we make this statement, as it will serve 
to dispel the popular prejudice that artificial ice is less 
solid than natural ice. 


The word calico is derived from Galicut, a district 
in India, where the art of printing calico has been 
known from time immemorial. The richest and most 
beautifal designs on cotton are produced in France, 
and the combinations of colors peculiar to French 
calicoes are recognized throughout the world. The 
French have studied the principles of this art most 
profoundly. The most expert chemists are constantly 
experimenting upon coloring. The immense mann. 
factories in France owe their origin to Oberkampf, 
who about the year 1759 founded an establishment for 
printing calicoes in the valley of Jouy, near Versailles. 


There is an old negro woman living in Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky—so says & Southern paper—who is 
almost white. She is over one hundred years of age, 
and during the Japre of a century the black pigment 
which gave color to her skin has disappeared. Her 
face, hands, neck, and arms are of pearly whiteness, 
and her hair is snow-white, besides having lost muck 
of the kinky appearance which is characteristic of the 
negro’s wool. Query: Did she not “paint” in her 
young days, as fashionable ladies do at the present 
time, only with different materiale? 
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JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D. 





[HE Methodist Episcopal Church 
has suffered a great loss in the sud- 
den de fthe Rev. Dr. McCuin- 
rock. the celebrated preaMfer and 
theologian, which occurred on Fri- 
day, March 4, at his home in Mad- 
iso’ . New Jersey 

Dr. MeCurstock was born in 


ir 1814, in the city of Phila- 
delphia. When quite a boy he 

1 the grammar-school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, then 
under the direction of Dr. WyYL1E, 
a famous Greek scholar in his day. 
Subsequently he was appointed 


rin the Methodist Book 





book-kee} 














Con 1 of this citv; in this posi 
tion he acquired : thorough knowl- 
edge of business, which was ot 
great service to him in all his sub- 
sequent life. Leaving New York 
he entered the university of his na- 
tive « ich he graduated 
with hig or in 1835. He had 
commenced preaching before com- 
pleting his college studies, and in 
1836 joined the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the Methodist I piscopal 
Church. In this same year he was 
elected Profes of Matheimazics 
in Dickinsotr Carlisle 
His career as |] 1 

iant and successful In 

exciuan 1 the chair of Mz 

ies for tl of Ancient Languages, 
and pre 1 him to be equally 
at home in either. His studies 
were so various, and his attain- 
ments even then so extensive, that 


he could have with ease taken 
ny department in the 
During this period he 
prepared, in conjunction with Pro- 
essor BLUMENTHAL, a translation 
of ‘*Neander’s Life of Christ ;” 
d, in association with Professor 
a series of Latin and 
Elementary ‘Text - books, 
which have passed into extensive 
; ves and schools 
From 1848 to 1856 Dr. McCuiin- 
rock edited the Methodist Quar 

















terly Review with cowspicuous abil 
ity. Under his direction the Quar- 
terly took an important part in the 
discussion of the leading questions 
of the whether theological, 
metaphysical, or literary. The in- 
fluence of the Reriew was felt and 
acknowledged by the educated men 
of our ec untry. In 1857, in as- 
sociation with Bishop SiMPson, 
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he was delegated to represent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
British Wesleyan Conference. In 
the same year he became pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this city, where he estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the 
most eloquent preachers of the 
country. ‘To every natural gift that 
an orator could claim, he added a 
clear apprehension of Christian 
truth and a most earnest desire to 
use it for the highest good of men. 

In 1860 Dr. McCurntocxk took 
charge of the American chapel in 
the city of Paris. When our Civil 
War broke out it was soon made 
apparent that he was “the right 
man in the right place.”” The task 
of stemming the torrent of English 
and French prejudice against our 
national cause was disheartening; 
but Dr. McCiintock was equal to 
it. By the printing and circula- 
tion of documents he corrected mis- 
representations; by the aid of an 
extensive correspondence and his 
great personal influence he enlist- 
ed the co operation of others, until 
a wide-spread system of agencies 
was successfully brought to bear 
upon European public opinion. No 
American who spent the years of 
the rebellion abroad deserved bet- 
ter of his country than did Dr. 
McCiintock. 

Upon his return home near the 
close of the war, Dr. McCiixtock 
accepted for a second time the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but was com- 
pelled to resign this position from 
ill health. In 1867 he began the 
organization of Drew Theological 
Seminary, founded and endowed 
by Daniet Drew of our city. 
In this work Dr. McCuintock 
achieved one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of his career, and while still 
occupied with it closed his life on 
earth. 

He had for many years been en- 
gaged with Dr. Srrone in the 
preparation of a Biblical and The- 
ological Cyclopedia. Of this three 
volumes had been published at the 
time of his death, and the mate- 
rial of the remaining volumes had 
been largely prepared. This work 
will remain a monument of Dr. 
McCurntock’s broad and accurate 
scholarship and his untiring indus- 
try. When painfully conscious of 
failing health, he expressed a de- 





sy L. R. Townsenp.—[See Pace 189.) 
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sire to live chiefly that he might finish the Cyclo- 
pedia. But this was not to be. 

Dr. McCuintock’s life is an example of great | 
powers faithfully used. His industry was un- 
flagging ; and until prostrated by disease, his ca- 
pacity for labor was such as to make him insensi- 
ble to fatigue. Whatever he did he would do 
thoroughly ; for slovenly work he had no toler- 
ance. His studies ran out in every direction, 
yet his learning was accurate and profound. He 
acquired knowledge rapidly, but systematized it 
with care. An orderly method was a necessity 
of his nature. His acquisitions, as a conse 
quence, were always available when they were 
wanted. In the pursuit of the substance of 
knowledge he did not despise form ; but express- 
ed himself in a style of remarkable chasteness 
and finish. He was equally a man of books and | 
a man of affairs—a writer and an orator; in 
brief, a various, versatile, and extraordinary man. | 
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Of his many personal qualities it does not be- 
come us here to speak, save to say that his life 
was singularly pure, gentle, and affectionate. 
His friends, and the Church of which he was a | the Pacific Railroad is liable, at this season of 
distinguished representative, will long deplore his | the year, is that of being snowed in while cross- 
death as an hemaneite loss. ing the high mountain range that separates the 

| 


SNOW ON THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


One of the mishaps to which the traveler on 


great plains from the Pacific slope. Our illus- 
| tration on this page represents a train overtaken 
by such a catastrophe. It has been stopped by 
| a heavy drift, through which it is powerless to 


THE SAN FRANCISCO JUBILEE. 


We give this week, on page 188, a view of 
the interior of the San Francisco Mechanics’ 
Pavilion, from a sketch taken on the first day 
of the grand musical festival held there, under | 
the management of Madame CamitLta Urso, 
for the benefit of the Mercantile Library of that | LAYING OUT ROADS AND WALKS. 
city, commencing February 22, and continuing 
three days. It was a great success in every point | In no department of garden art do we more 
of view, and after paying all expenses netted | frequently see a la k of taste than in the laying 
about $55,000 to the library. out of the roads and walks of a country place. 


shove ‘the iron snow- plow, and all hands are 
turned out, without distinction, to clear away 
the obstruction, 
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Too often the approach to the house from the 
entrance gate is a straight line, either by itself 
or in combination with a circle, an oval, or other 
positive geometrical form; sometimes we see 
|} walks so laid out as to cut the lawn into two or 
more parts; or, if a winding road or walk is to 
be made, it is done by joining at their ends a 
| series of reversed semicircles or arcs of circles. 
| A straight carriage road leading din ectly from 
the entrance gate to the dwelling -house, with the 
latter directly in sight, is al ways unpleasi: ng on 
account of its stiffness and formality, and its do- 
ing away with all idea of seclusion and pri vacy, 
and the suggestion of baldness which it conve ys. 
Sometimes we see this straight road, shortly be- 
| fore it reaches the house, terminate in a large 
| circle or oval, which forms the turn-round. for 
the carriages. Itis true that sometimes a straight 
road is admissible, as when the dwelling is situ- 
fated at some distance from the -entrance, and 
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the road can itself be made of sufficient width, | 
h a wide border of grass on each side of it, 


wit 
each border planted with a row of overarching 
trees. In such cases the grassy borders on ei- 
ther side should be of the same width as the 


roadway, and the trees planted on the outer edge 
of them; such a road becomes a grand avenue 
of approach, and impresses the visitor with an | 
idea of grandeur. Even in such cases the road 
should not terminate abruptly in front of the 
house, but at some considerable distance there- 
from it should gradually diverge from the straight | 
line, and approach the house with long, flowing 
curves. ‘The use of a winding road as an approach | 
toa dwelling conveys the idea of spacioysness of | 
grounds, admits of greater breadth of lawn, and 
permits the planting thereon of groups or masses 
of trees and shrubs, giving occasional glimpses 
of the house as we approach it, and giving an air 
of snugness and seclusion thereto. 

In laying out public parks and country places 
of any extent im this country, it is the common 





practice to employ surveyors or civil engineers, 
and their universal mode of laying out a winding 

road is by the use of ares of circkes or some sim- | 
ilar positive form, Now it must be borne in mind 
that neither the circle nor the oval (or ellipse), as 
ordinarily made from a combination of two eir- 
cles, is known in nature as a line of motion; 


3, 
that is to say, nothing that moves in nature ever 
moves in these lines, but always, according to 
the circumstances that control them, move in 
other liv@s—such as the cycloid, the trajectory, 
the parabola, or the hyperbola, or combinations 
or modifications of them. ‘The circle or combi- 
nations of various portions of it are appropriate 
as inclosing forms; as, for instance, in the laying 
out of flower-beds in the geometrical style, where 
its form or portions of it can be made to harmo- 
triangle, the hexagon, the square, 
inear forms, which can not so well 









nize witht 
r other rect 
be done with other classes of curved lines. 

All the lines of roads and walks should be free 
and flowing, without abrupt turns or forcible de- 
partures from the lines which the natural con- | 
tour of the ground may suggest, or groups or 
masses of trees or shrubs may require, in order 
to avoid them. Many think that, to make a 
winding road, all that is necessary is to make it 
continually zigzag in and out on curved lines, 
than which nothing can be more erroneous or 
more at variance with correct taste. 

The curves should not be set out to any regu- 
lar radius, and the length or extent of their di- 
vergence from a central line should be very va- | 
ried and irregular, and the turns neither sudden | 
nor abrupt; and to maintain a proper interest | 
and to conduce to a newness of scene, a variety 
of curves should be introduced, great care being 
taken to blend any two curves nicely together, 
sv as not to produce a straight or tame line at | 








their junction. 

Where undulation in the surface of roads and 
walks can be obtained, it will be productive of | 
great variety, and be very effective; but sudden | 
swells or dips are to be avoided; they should be | 
gentle and gradual, and pass softly into each | 
other; their highest and lowest parts should oc- | 
cur toward the centre of the lateral curves, as 
there the lines blend the easiest. 

Some sufticient object should always be pre- 
sented as the reason or cause for the divergence 
of a walk or road from a straight line. A tree, 
a group of plants, a change of level, or some- 
thing of a similar character, should always appear | 
to justify the divergence. No two walks shoulc 
ever be seen to any extent as parallel to each 
other, as it conveys the idea of one of them being 
useless; in cases where circumstances render 
such parallelism necessary, one of the roads | 
should be masked from the other by intervening 
swells or banks of earth clothed by masses of 
shrubs, or by these latter alone. Neither should 
walks end in a mere cul de sac; some definite 
or sufficient object of interest should always be 
placed at its termination, when it is not desirable | 
to carry it beyond a certain point. An arbor, 

| 


seat, or summer-house, is a suitable object for 
this purpose; but the walk must be returned 
upon itself by means of a circular bed or loop in 
front of them, the bed being planted with shrubs 
or flowers. 

The use of serpentine walks gives great variety 
toa place; but this variety is destroyed if several 


| about improving their homesteads will be able 


| None ever looked fairer than she when dead. 





of the curves can be seen at the same time; the 
curves, therefore, should not be exposed to each 
other at any point, and be varied as much as they 
can be in their length and expansion. In order 
to prevent their being so exposed to each other, 
groups or masses of shrubs or trees, largely com- 
posed of evergreens, should be planted principally 
at the hollows of the curves, but not exactly in 
the centre of each and every curve; a large pro- 
portion should be planted more or less to the right 
or left of the centre of the curve. on the line where 
it first begins to diverge from the previous one. 
A inain carriage road should always terminate 
at the house, and never be carried beyond it ; the 
road to the stables from the house should always 
be narrower than the main road, or in some way 
have the appearance of being of secondary im 
portance impressed upon it. When the house is | 
within sight of the public highway, it is desirable | 
to have the lawn iu front of the house so planted 
with shrubs or trees as to intercept any view from 
the public road of the setting down or taking up 
of visitors at the door of the house. In no other | 
way can a desirable privacy be had. | 


Care should be had in laying out the walks on 
a country place not to make them too numer- 
ous, as it destroys all breadth of lawn, and so 
mars its beauty; and, besides, they add much to | 
the expense, both in their first construction and 
after maintenance. Neither should they be so | 
laid down as to expose any great extent of them 
longitudinally to view trom the dwelling-house ; | 
nor should they ever appear as crossing a lawn; 
but should always be so planned as to appear as 
skirting the outer edge of it. 


A Cough, a Cold, or a Sore 
Throat requires immediate 
attention, and should be 
CHECKED. If allowed to 
continue, Irritation of the 
Lungs, a permanent Throat 
Disease, or Consumption is 
often the result, 


= BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


. ae having a direct influence on the parts, 

"HE ROSE. give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, 

TI Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and 

A rosr-nep grew by the castle wall, Throat Diseases, Troches have a sooth- 
And the stars of eve their dews let fall 


ing effect. 

The lily look’d up in tenderness, 
And the south wind woo'd it with soft caress.” SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

The death-watch ticks so loudly. will find Troches useful in clearing the voice when 
The hyacinth trembled in breezeless air ; taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
The violet faded in sweet despair; throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
: : ona's F Being an article of true merit, and having proved their 
And the nightingale sang till its heart would break; | efficacy by a teat of many years, each year finds them 
And all for the rose-bud’s darling sake. in new localities in various parts of the world, and the 

Rose-buds, rose-buds, rose-buds red, Troches are universally pronounced better than other 

Rose-buds, ye bloom proudly. articles. 

“TROCHES,” 60 CALLED, 80LD BY THE OUNCE, ARE A 
POOR IMITATION AND NOTHING LIKE BROWN?S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, wuicn ane 60Lp 
ONLY IN BOXES WITH FAO-8IMILE OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


Abd llc llr 


ON OUTSIDE WRAPPER OF BOX, AND PRIVATE GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP ATTACHKD TO EACH BOX. 

Tuis CARE IN PUTTING UP THE TROOHES 18 IMPORT- 
ANT AS A SECURITY TO THE PURCHASER IN ORDER TO 
KE SURE OF OBTAINING THE GENUINE Brown's Bron- 
oulaL TRocugs. 


It is not possible to give absolute directions in 
this department of garden art, as the work to be 
done is so modified or controlled by varying cir- 
cumstances. By applying these general hints to | 
each individual case, such of our readers as are 





to avoid the incongruities and unpleasant effects 
too often seen in such places or in the public 
parks of our cities. 


= oe 


But the rose unmoved at noon, eve, and dawn, 
Sat in cold, calm, passionless grace withdrawn ; 
Inly saying, ‘The earl’s young daughter alone, 
As my sister in beauty, I care to own.” 
The death-watch ticks so loudly. 
The earl'’s young daughter was fair in svoth, 
She walked in the light of her fearless youth ; 
‘My beauty,” she said, “like the queen on her throne, 
Shall take all homage, and yield to none.” 
Rose-buds, rose-buds, rose-buds red, 
Rose-buds, ye bloom proudly. 


Her maidens tired her out one night 


In a robe of satin all pearly-white ; P 
Then spoke she to one: ‘By the castle wall Brown's 
There grows a rose-bud fairest of all.” Brown's 
_ The ng — = loudly. Brown’s 
“Go, bring it to me; for this night I'll wear ’ 
Its crimson grace in my black, black hair; Brown's 
And squire, knight, or baron may sigh till they die, Brown’s 
My rose-bud = een them - ga vat ‘ Brown’s 
ose-buds, rose-buds, rose-buds red, ’ 
Rose-buds, ye bloom proudly. Br —- 
Brown’s 


How she shone in the glory of unshadowed light, 

When all pulses were maddened with musical might, 

With her eyes’ cruel mildness, and lips curved in scorn, 

As with lover and lover she danced till the morn! 
The death-watch ticks so loudly, 

A heartless word had but passed her lips, 

When her crimson cheek had a wan eclipse ; 

And she placed her hand to her heaving side, 

And she fell like a falling star in her pride. 
Rose-buds, ‘rose-buds, rose-buds red, 
Rose-buds, ye bloom proudly. 


Owing to the good reputation, extensive use, and 
popularity of the Troches, many worthless and cheap 
imitations are offered in boxes, which are good for 
nothing. Ask for and optarn the true Broncutar 
Trocues, which, by long experience, have proved their 


erally, and testimonials from eminent men throughout 
the country. Do not be deceived by those who make 


a larger profit by selling worthless imitations. We 
In her satin they placed her upon her bed; ss : : ys ee ce 
would caution dealers in selling the varions imitations 
They left the red rose untouch'd in her hair; 
You could not tell which was most fair. 
The death-watch ticks so loudly. 
Together, just under the coftin-lid, 
That maiden, that rose, slept, in darkness hid; 
Their pride and their beauty they had but one day; 
Which was the fairer none ever could say. 
Rose-buds, rose-buds, rose-buds red, 
Rose-buds, ye bloom proudly. 


cution as makers. 

The title “Bronchial Troches" ig our trade-mark, 
entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, 
by Joun I. Brown & Son, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


THE attention of printers and others is called Bronchial 
to the following emphatic indorsement of the Bronchial 
Bronchial 


Nove_ty Press (manufactured by Bens. O. 
Woops, 351 Federal Street, Boston, Mass.) by 
Mr. J. C. Swayze, Publisher of The American 
Union, the official paper of the State and United Bronchial 
States Governments, Macon, Ga. : Bronchial 


‘I beg leave to call the attention of printers | yew Yorx, Dec. 21, 1859.—Scrreior Corer Special 
D . 21, 1859.—Srrr e 
and business men to the superior advantages of see po ee Boswortn, Chief Justice.— 
RADE-MA ASE. 

the press. “This is a ~~ commenced by the plaintiffs, who 
**It is just as good a job press as are druggists, in Boston, and proprietors of ‘ Brown's 
: alia. Sm press ae Ceeey Bronchial Troches,’ to restrain the defendant, a New 
printers have any use for, and they can procure York druggist, from violating the trade-mark of the 
it for one-ninth the price of other presses that ay held that the defendant's labels and 
do their work no better. For instance: the Gor- { Wrappers, being a close imitation of the plaintiffs’ 
> : aca : trade-mark, the — were entitled to an injunc- 
don Préss, quarto size, costs $450; while the | tion to restrain t = defendant from the further use or 
ar as eee cud - . . | Violation of plaintiffs’ trade-marks, and from making 
Novelty, of the same size, that will do just as | 5, selling lozenges under the name of ‘ Bronchia 
good work, costs but 850. Troches,’ and from any further wse of the plaintiffs’ 

= i , labels, wrappers, and other trade-marks." ; 
1 have had a Novelty Press in use in my | John Sherwood, for Plaintiffs; Washburn and Sul- 

printing-oftice for two years, and, having worked livan, for Defendant. 


Bronchial 
Bronchial 


all kinds of presses, feel competent to judge; and Troches. 
I have no hesitancy in pronouncing the Novelty Troches. 
equal to any other press in its ability to do good Troches. 


work. Troches. 


‘*‘Job printers throughout the country should Troches 
look after this press. It is just what they need. Troches 
It saves time, trouble, type, ink, rollers, and a ation 


printer's patience, who is compelled to do small 
jobs on his newspaper press; besides, it enables 


Troches. 


| him to do nice work, which can not be done on { COURT OF GeneRrat Sesstons.—Before Recorper Horr- 


MAN. New York, March 28, 1864. 

“The defendant, a drug broker, was arrested for 
counterfeiting, forging, and imitating the trade-mark, 
label, wrapper, box, etc., of ‘Brown's Bronchial Tro- 
ches,’ prepared by John I. Brown & Son, of Boston, 
— peng Pee counterfeits, 

‘He was indicted by the Grand Jury, un 
statute of 1862 for the protection pe Ron so ne 

“The defendant was sentenced to nine months’ im- 
pean in the Penitentiary, the Recorder remark- 
ing that he could not see the difference between forg- 
ing a man’s trade-mark and forging his name to a 
note or check, except that in forging a trade-mark 
even greater loss was incurred by the manufacturer 
than if his name had been forged to a note.” 


a large hand press.”—[Com. ] 
= 


Ayer's Currry Prcrorar—the world's great rem- 
edy for Colds, Coughs, and Consumption.—({Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES on THE FACE. 


Comedones, Black-Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, 








Brown's Bronontat Trocnes are sold generally 


¢ 7 throughout the Unrrrn 8 G Brrratn 1 
Pimply Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the “4 Biceps TATED, GREAT BRITAIN, anc 
Face, originate from a Suppressed Secretion, and are Bririsn Provixoss, and in many of the large cities 


poateny cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple of France. 
emedy. It tones the Skin, prevents Wrinkles, opens To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 


the pores, exudes morbid Secretions, cures all Erup- 

tions of the Skin, and contains no Lead poison. nf use BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 

a only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., 
ork. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


To cure a Coren, Corn, on Songz Turoat, use 
BROWN’'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 





New 





value, having received the sanction of physicians geu- | 


offered by unprincipied manufacturers, as sellers ofan | 
article violating our trade-mark, are as liable to prose- | 








The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





8H Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper Wincuet, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Wittiam Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI, 8V0O, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamrs Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 

* lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philacel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous I)lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs, A. C. Sreece, Author of “ Gardenhurst.” 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ms 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Anton Cryper, Au- 
thor of ** Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 ceuts. = 

HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake's 
Wife,” ‘‘ Bound to the Wheel,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. Svo, Paper, 50 ceuts; Cloth, $1 00. 


‘DVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By Wi1- 
L1aM Gopw1n, Esq., Author of “St. Leon," “ Cloud- 
esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 
per, 37 cents. As 

PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. S. Harnineton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


{ MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 


Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 

tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 

against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. vo, 

Paper, 25 cents. a 

MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “ Our Vil- 
lage, &c." Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Annim Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Apsuort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Syo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Berna Epwarps, Author 
of “ Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James GrEEN- 
woop, Author of “The Advertures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 

BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainusleigh. With Ll- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of Americap 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00. 


MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By Jestiw 
McCartuy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwre, Author of * The 
Sea and its Living Wonders," ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and ‘The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met: 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrrox. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A _ German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and A2sthetics in Al- 
leghany College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth or Half 
Leather, $2 00, a 


LOST IN THE JUNGLE. Narrated for Young Peo- 
ple. By Pav B. Du Cuatiir, Author of * Discov- 
eries in Equatorial Africa,” “* Wild Life under the 
Equator," “Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories 
of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. By Joun 
8. C. Abnort, Author of ‘* The French Revolution,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Crighnal Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 pages, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 50; Fall Roan, $9 v0; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 v0. 
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Eight per Cent. Gold 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


BY THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RB. R. C0., 


in denominations of $1000 and $500, coupon or regis- 
tered, with interest at Eight per cent. per annuum, pay- 
able 15th February and August, in Gold, free of United 
States taxes, in New York or Europe. The bonds 
have thirty years to run, payable in New York in Gold 
Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of New 
York. The mortgage which secures these bonds is at 





the rate of $13,500 per mile, covers a completed road 
for every bond issued, and is a first and only mort- 
gage. This line, connecting St.Joseph with Fort Kear- 
ney, Will make a short and through route to California. 


$10,000,000 


lowest estimate, at.............. 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds............. 1,500,000 
Rs cnaucawucawasectienonuie” $15,500,000 


Length of Road, 271 miles. Price 974 and accrued in- 
terest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. Also, 
»amphiets, maps, and information relating thereto. 
“hese bonds, being so well secured, and yielding a 
large income, are desirable to parties seeking safe and 
lucrative investments. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Commercial Agents, 

No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 

No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 





y= PUBLISHED, No. 8 
HITCHCOCK'S 10-CENT 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MUSICAL ALBUM. 


MUSIC FOR THE SABBATH 
ARRANGED FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
(For Voice aud Piano.) 
CONTAINING SIX POPULAR PIECES. 

Dirth of the Savior. Rest for the Weary. 
Angels ever Bright and Fair. Mary at the Savior's Tomb. 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Lord dismiss us with thy 
Blessing. 
Sold by dealers generally, or can be ordered through 
any newsdealer. Mailed on receipt of 12 cents. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE 


is presented to the public as the most Simple, Durable, 
Compact, and Cheap Knitting Machine ever invented. 
PRICE ONLY $25. 

This machine will run either backward or forward 
with equal facility ; makes the same stitch as by hand, 
but far superior in every apes. Witt Knit 20,000 
Srrrones 1N One Minors, and do perfect work. It will 
knit a pair of stockings (any size) in less than half an 
hour. It will knit Close or Open, Plain or Ribbed 
Work, with any kind of cvarse or fine woolen yarn, or 
cotton, silk, or linen. It will knit stockings with 
double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, smoking- 
caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, affghans, nubias, 
nndersleeves, mittens, skating-caps, lampwicks, mats, 
cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, cradle-blankets, 
leggings, suspenders, wristers, tidies, tippets, tufted 
work, and, in fact, an endless variety of articles in ev- 
ery-day use, as well as for ornament. 

FROM $5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any 
one with the American Knitting Machine, knitting | 
stockings, &c., while expert operators can even make 
more, knitting fancy work, which always commands 
a ready sale. 

FARMERS can sell their wool at only forty to fifty 
cents per pound; but by getting the wool made into 
yarn at a small expense, and knitting it into socks, 
two or three dollars per pound can be realized. On 
receipt of $25 we will forward a machine as ordered. 

We wish to procure active AGENTS EVERY WHERE, 
to whom the most liberal inducements will be offered. 

Address 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
ROGERS’ 
Groups of Statuary. 


These groups 
will be sent, with 
all the express 
charges prepaid, 
to any point east 
ofthe Mississippi, 
on receipt of the 
price, viz. : 

Council of War, 
$25. Taking the 
Oath, $20. Court- 
ship in Sleepy 
Hollow, $15, &c. 

Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Address 
= JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 

New York. 














OW to Write, How to Talk. How to 
Behave, and How to Do Business, 

is indispensable to every young man who would rise 
in the world. A handsome vol. of 600 pages. Sent 
first post, for $2 25. It is the very best Book for 
Agents. Address 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wedlock. Who may and who may not Marry. 
$150. How to Read Character, $1 25. New Physiog- 
nomy, 1000 Engravings, $5. The Pictorial Phrenolog- 
ical Journal, monthly, $3 a year. Sample Nos., 20 cts. 
Send stamp for terms to Agents. 





ACTS for ADVERTISERS, — There are 

now published in the United States about 5000 pe- 
riodicals, including all the various kinds of Newspa- 
pers and Magazines. Among this number of publica- 
tions there are about 25 that have the circulation, not 
more than 20 that have the number of yearly subscri- 
bers, and not one among them all that has as many 
first-class readers as DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


GREGORY'S SEED CATALOGUE. 


My ANNUAL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
many novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of 
the garden (over 100 of which are of my own growing), 
with a choice list of Flower Seed, will be forwarded 
gratis to all. I warrant my seed shal! prove as rep- 
resented. I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I | 
warrant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send | 








| 


fur catalogue. 
J 


S J. H. GREGORY, Mazsienzap, Mass, 





TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. 


express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for 
Cc. E. COLLINS & 


WEEKLY. 





The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “ Collins Metal” (Improved Urvide). 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their rep- 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra Leary and extra fine watch, 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to $58. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 
price. 

The Collins Metal js the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. y 

The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

Goods sent by 
on delivery. 
CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 








TCHES mauufactured by the 


TA 
W UNTTED 





STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N. J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 


40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


¢@~ Call or send for Price-List. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. | 
have made } 
Great Reductions in the Prices of | 
Brocatels, Silk Terrys, 
Plain Satins, Figured Cotelaines, | 
Striped Reps, Furniture Chintz, | 
&c., &c., &c. 
Also, 

NOVELTIES in 

Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
Embroidered and Gimpure Curtains. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., AND TENTH ST. 





¢ 


OOSEY & CO.'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free on appli- 
cation. 300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and Oratorio 
Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 cents each. 
THE BALLAD SINGER—S0 new songs by Claribel 
and the best composers, 5 cents each. THE MUSICAL 
CABINET—a complete library of modern music, Sa- | 
cred and Secular, Vocal and Instrumental, in books, 
50 cents each. HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new and | 
elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents each. 
ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. TU- 
TORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIBRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet Organ 
Music, in Volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music, Operas as Piano-forte er 
Music for Bands, &c., &c. ‘ Absurdly moderate in 
rice and perfectly satisfactory in shape."—New York 
Times. To be had of all music and book dealers. 
BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


Corset, Skirt Support: 
er, and BUSTLE | 

\h Is just the article needed by every } 

, lady who consults 


HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 

Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 

HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sele Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
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PIRIT MYSTERIES, — Marvelous Feats 
of the Davenport Brothers, &c., fully and 
clearly explained in Haney’s Journat, of any news- 
dealer, or sent Six Montus on Tra to any new sub- | 
scriber for only 25 cts. No free copies. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
$10 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. 
See particulars in Journal. Exposures of 
Humbugs and Swindles in every number. New vol- 
ume and new attractions. Each No. has 1500 square 
inches of reading and engravings. 





Sun. 


CHAS. A. DANA, Eprror. 

The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $6; Sem:- 
Weexry, $2; and Werks, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 
at half-price. Pal reports of markets, culture, Farmers’ 
ant Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete etory in ever 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
vassers unsurpassed. @1,000 Life Insurances, Gran anos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &c., 
among the premiums. Specimens and lists free. Send a 


da % 
Fan? W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 
ie 


Agents! Read This! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, tose!] ournew wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


F MKLEY (eg TING ACHING 
OD) Yee) | = — 
FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. Knits- 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
fACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


IND? —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ INEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 

















QTEEL SHIRT COLLAR—Pickpocket Detective— 
WO and Capillary Pen Fountain. Mailed on receipt of 
50 cents each. HENRY GAY, 79 Nassau St., N.Y 


$20 eo 


MPLOYMENT.—$200 a month with Stencil Dies. 
Samples free. S. M.Srencezn & Co., Brattlebore, Vt, 





A DAY! Business new. For circulars and sam- 
ples, address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 





WINCHELL’S 


SKETCHES OF CREATION 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular | 


View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of 
Matter and of Life. ‘Together with a State- 
ment of the Intimations of Science respecting 
the Primordial Condition and the Ultimate 
Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Profess- 
or of Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the 
University of Michigan, and Director of the 
State Geological Survey. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


“A popu'ar exposition of the leading facts and 
principles of the natural history of the earth. It is 
unlike any work in the English language in the 
union of exact scientific statements with rhetorical il- 
lustrations and poetical beauty. The whole range of 
geological research is described in a style of remark- 
able vividness and force, retaining only so much of the 
technical nomenclature as is essential to accuracy of 
detail. Though expressly intended for popular read- 
ing, it sacrifices nothing te effect, and is wholly free 
from the superficiality and sentimentalism which are 
usually found in the attempts to reduce the conclu- 
sions of science to the level of common minds. It 
never lets itself down to popular comprehension, but 
trusts to the force of its expositions and the aptness 
of its illustrations for its hold on the mass of readers. 
Deeply imbued with the bold and critical spirit of 
modern physical science, it is also profoundly relig- 
ious, though without cant or dogmatism. While it 
accepts the results of the freest investigation, it makes 
no suggestions adapted to shock the timid conserva- 
tive in matters of faith, Few works combine so ex- 
tensive a range of information with so great popular 
interest. Many of its disclusures, thongh founded on 
rigid scientific deduction, have almost the effect of 
sensational fiction.” 


| Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
extremely low prices for Cash during 
this month, or will take from $5 to $25 monthly 
until paid; the same to let, and rent money applied 
if purchased. Chickering Pianos are included in the 
above offer. 





My AMAZON ROOT will cure 
Head-ache, Tooth-ache, or Ear- 
ache in Five Minutes; is also a 
sure cure for Catarrh. Will be 
sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 cents, to any part of the 
world. Address 

G. E. ALZORA, M.D., 

No. 335 Broadway, New York. 

Box 3696. 








A heae PARLOR MAGAZINE, for 
beauty of typography, splendid eugravings, high- 
toned literary articles, together with an elegant dis- 
play of fashions. Demorest's Monty AGAZINE 
combines more merit than any other periodical in 
America, and the value of the pesunness offered to 
subscribers is almost incredible. — | Phrenological 
Journal.) 


HE American HATTERS’ CONFORMERTERS 

and CONFORMERS. Invented and manufac- 
tured by Samnel Clark, 20 West 13th St., N.Y. Used 
for many years by the principal and best Hatters in 
this city and country, and recognized by them as being 
very greatly superior to any other construction. They 
are the only article made that will make a hat fit. They 
produce business. The price is no consideration com 
pared to their quality. Send for a Circular. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER 
, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


MPLOYMENT, a permanent home, and fair wages 
given to Members of the Co-operative Home. For 
particulars, address as above, Phelps, Ontario Co., N.Y. 


100 CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 
i from $4 to $25. L. P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. Carriages Repaired. 


MENIA SEMINARY, Amenia, N.Y. Term begins 
April 19.° 8. T. Frost, A.M., Principal and Prop'r. 


$25 





A DA ¥! 4 pew articles for A 
Samples sent free. H.B. SHAW, Alfre 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


HARPERS 
WELL 


—_—_—— 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's Weexcy is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon a!) the important events of the 
time. Due attention is alxo given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists iu the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harren's Weexry is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harren's Wrexry consti- 
tutes one vf its most prominent features ; it includes 
weekly articles upon Nationa! Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘MAN AND WIFE,” by Winkie Coiiins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
*“ Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxkty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 








The young lady who buys a single number of Has- 
ren’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Hvening Post, 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known iu the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangemeut, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographica! Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this jeurnal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
#o well deserves, 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Od- 
server, > 
The Best Monthly Periodical), not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—Zhe Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


Harper's MaGazine has nearly completed its For- 
tieth Volume, Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character aud variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 


| contributions of English and American writers; to 
| its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 





ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upou 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial am —to which recently @ 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and ite Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harrver's MaGavine contains from fifty toone hund- 
red per cent. more matter thau any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 


} at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 


WILL CURE IN 5 MINUTES. | 


treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 
The Publishers fee] themeelves warranted in asking 
and antici»oting for the future a continuance of the 


| favor whi: 1 uas been accorded to their enterprise in 








the past. 
Published Monthly, with profuse Tllustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR 


Harper's Macazine, Oue Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, Que Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harver's Weexcry, and Harprn's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States ie for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wereiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with auy Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begiu with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


| payable to the order of Haners & Brorurns is prefer- 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


| be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
| the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine iy Harper's Pertonroass. 
Ha v's Maoazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“T\OG LOST.—38p OCTOBER, A BLACK AND TAN DOG, Cropped Ears, Long 


Limbs, Slightly Gray on each side of Neck; answers to name of Snap. 


Those bringing 


him to 316 South Eleventh Street will be suitably rewarded.” 





A New Discaqvery ! ! 


PHALONS 


“VTPFALIA;” 


OR, 


Salvstion for the Hair. 


For Restoring to Gray Hair its 
Original Colo 
Puaton’s “VitgAa” differs 
utterly from the “dyes,” 
“colorers,’ #and “restorers” 
(?) in se. It acts on a 
totally d\ferent principle. It 
is limpid\fragrant, and _per- 
fectly innocthays, precipitates 
no muddy or flaQsylent mat- 
ter, requires no shaking up, 
and communicates no \tain to 
the skin or the line. No 
paper curtain is necgfsary to 
conceal its turbjeappearance, 
for the sinygfe reason that it is 
not turbyf. It is, to all intents 
and pu¥poses, A NEW DISCOVERY 
in Toil& Chemistry. 


{ae Phifay’s “ Viratta” is 
warranted to e?Regt a change 
in the color of the Rxyir within 
10 days after the first}applica- 
tion, the directiong being 
carefully observe 
IT IS AS CLRAR AS WATER! 

AND MAS NO SEDIMENT. 


Price, Pne Dollar per Box, 


CONTAINING TWO BOTTLES. 
Sop By ALINQrucaISsTs. 
If your Druggis} has not 


“ Vitalia” on hang write, en- 
closing $1.00,ffnd we will 
forward it iff mediately. 


Puatdn & Son, 
$17 Broadway, N.%. 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


‘THE LADIES’ SOROSIS CLUB, 


of New York, recently changed their discussions from 
woman's suffrage to Hair Preparations and Pimple 
Banishers. They declared that where nature had not 
endowed them with beauty, it was their right—yea, 
their duty—to seek it where they could. So they all 
voted that Macynou1a Batu overcame Sallowness, 
Rough Skin, and Ring-marks, and gave to the com- 
plexion a most distingué (Sorosian) and marble-like 
appearance (dangerous to men, no doubt); and that 
Lyon’s Katnarnon made the hair grow thick, soft, 
and awful pretty, and, moreover, prevented it from 
turning gray. Ifthe proprietors of these articles did 
not send the sisters an invoice, they are not smart. 








VICK’S 


Floral Guide for 1870, 


One Hoenprep anp Twenty Tuovsanpr copies of 
Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 
and Floral Guide bave already been circulated. 
It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, with about 
200 fine wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Cotorep PLatre—consisting of seven 
varieties of Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beantiful, as well as the most in- 
structive Floral Guide orca giving plain and 
thorough directions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Friorat Gone is published for the benefit of 
my customers, but will be forwarded to all who apply 
by mail, for TEN CENTS, which is not half the 


cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


<7 INVENTORS who wish to take 
1 AT ENTS) out Letters Patent, are advised to 
ees counsel with MUNN & CO., Ed- 
itors of the Scirntiric AMERIOAN, 
who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Of- 
fice for Twenty-three Years. 
ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the 
world. Charges less than any other reliable agency. 
A pamphlet, containing fall instructions to Invent- 
ors, is sent gratis. Address MZUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, N.Y. 
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ELGIN WATCHES 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The National Watch Company. 


an 





All the Grades of the Elgin Watches, 


INOLUDING THE 


“LADY ELGIN,”’ 


READY FOR 
SPRING TRADE. 


The Company also call the attention of Watch buy- 
ers to the fact that the Elgin Watches now offered 
have several peculiar improvements over all others, 
and also a new 


PATENT DUST EXCLUDER, . 


so constructed as to enclose the works, and form a pro- 
tection against dust, enabling the movement to re- 
main in order without cleaning double the time that 
a watch will ordinarily run without this protection. 

The Company feel confident, after having had their 
Watches three years in market, and selling many 
thousands of them in all parts of the country, that the 
Elgin Watches are the best time-keep- 
ers now offered to the American. pub- 
lic, for either Ladies? or Gentlemen’s 
use, Railway or other uses. 


OVER FIVE HUNDRED DEALERS 


in various parts of the land have unreservedly endorsed 
them. They are in use upon numerous lines of Rail- 
way, including the Union Pacific and the Penn- 
sylvania Central, and officers of these roads, 
with other prominent R. R. officials, endorse them as 
the best watches for the use of R. R. employés and 
travelers yet introduced. 


The following are presented as specimens of these 


testimonials : 
Union Paciric R.R., Orrice or Gen’t Sur'r,) 
Omana, Dec. 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Dear Sir,—During the month that I have carried one 
of your “ B. W. Raymond” Watches it has not failed 
to keep the time with so much accuracy as to leave 
nothing to desire in this regard. For accuracy in 
time-keeping, beauty of movement and finish, your 
Watches challenge my admiration, and arouse my 


pride as an American, and I am confident that in all | 


respects they will compete successfully in the markets 
of the worl 
tions. They need only to be known to be appreciated. 


Yours, most Me 4 
Cc. G. HAMMOND, Gen’! Sup’t. 


oe or sa | rg gt = omazees, 
n’ pt ew York, Jan. 17, 7 


T. M, Avery ‘ tt National Watch Co. : 
Sir, — ‘atch made by my 4 Company, which 
T have carried the past two months, has kept excellent 


time. I have carried it frequently on engines, and 
have been on the road with it almost daily. During 
this time it has run uniformly with our standard clock. 
Truly yours, J. M. TOUCEY, Gen’l Sup’t. 

The following dealers also, in various parts of the 
country, have certified that they consider the Elgin 
Watches to be all that the Company have advertised 
them, as better finished, more correct and durable, 
than any in market of similar price, and that they 
have great confidence in recommending them to the 
public on account of their general merit: 
Wheeler, Parsons, & Co.,|C. Oskamp, Cincinnati. 

| & A C. Hellebush, ” 
Warren, Spadone, & Co.,|E. Jaccard & Co., St. Louis. 

N. Y. N. E. Crittenden & Co., 


Middleton & Bro., N. Y. Cleveland. 

. B. Bynner, ye M. Burt, Cleveland. 
Henry Ginnel, a Morse, Reddin, & Hamil- 
Geo. W. Pratt & Co., “ ton, Chicago. 


Scott, Barrett, & Co., Pitts-|J. H. Hense, Denver, Col. 


burgh. |M. M. Baldwin & Co., San 
J. R. Reed & Co., Pittsb’h.|_ Francisco, Cal. 
Dahme & Co., Cincinnati.| Koch & Dryfus, N. Orleans, 
Jenkins & Hatch, “ And over 400 others. 

Various grades and prices made to suit different 
tastes. 

No Movements Retailed by the Company. 

¢@™~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

Business Office and Salesroom National Watch Com- 
pany, 159 and 161 Lake St., Chicago. 


~ WARNER, PECK, & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Children’s 
Carriages, 
Springfield, Mass. 











Their American and En- | 


Poitak & Son, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
& 27 John St., middle of block. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
Boiling also done. 








General Garibaldi’s New Naan 


THE RULE OF THE MONK; 


’ 


ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Woodward's 


MRCHITECTURE. 


Designs and Hints on Buildine 
With priced catalogue of all bo, 
on Architecture and Agriculture 
Quarterly, 25 cents per annum. — 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings, & Fences, 


Just published, with 
200 Designs & Plans 
of Stables, Farm 
\ Barns, Out-buildings, 
h Gates, Gateways, 
Fences, Stable Fit- 
tings and Furniture. 
Ten Dollars, 


Woodward’s N: ational Architect. 


1000 Working De- 
signs, Plans, and De- 
tails of Country and 
Village and Suburban 
Houses, with Specifi- 
} cations and Estimates, 








Twelve Dollars. 
Woodward’s Suburban & Country Houses. 
; 70 Designs. $1 50. 


Woodward's Cottages 
and Farm-Houses. 
188 Designs. $1 50. 





Woodward's Country 
Homes. 
150 Designs. $1 50. 
GEO, E. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH” — FRANKLIN. 








with similar manufactures of older na- | 








2am Sent ty mail, postage prepaid, to any pari of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





W= will people pay $50 or more for a Sewing Ma- 
CHINE When $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 
structed upon entirely new and practical principles, 
runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 
ted Machines, fully licensed, are intended for poor peo- 
ple who want to save time, Jabor, and money. Agents 
Wanted. Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
needy families. For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
dress J.C, OTTIS & CO., or Frankuin anp DramMonp 
8. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ isos. 


6711 Washington St., N.Y.) 


ESTB. 





FOR CLEANING 
Windows (without Water), Paint, Oilcloths, 
Floors, Tables, and all Woodwork, China, 
Earthen, and Glass Ware, and for General 
House-Cleaning Purposes. 


FOR POLISHING 


Knives, Tin Ware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and 
all Metallic Wares. REMOVES, as by 
Magic, Stains and Rust, leaving a bril- 
liant surface, equal to New. 


Removes Stains from Marble, Paint, and Wood. 
Ts not injurious, and QUICKER, BETTER, and 
CHEAPER than Bath Brick, Rotten Stone, Acid, or 
Lye; it will be found, on trial, the most perfect, relia- 
ble, and indispensable article ever offered to the pub- 
lic of this or any other country; in fact, a prepara- 
tion no individual or class can afford 
to do without, 


We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hotels, and manufacturers; also 
to more than 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


persons who have it in daily use in house and shop. 
It will cost you little to test our claims—do it. 


For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, Drug, 
and Notion Houses throughout the United States. 


$732 in 3I DAYS 
Made by one Agent, selling Si.ver’s Parent E.astio 
Broom. Over 50,000 now in use. Recommended by 
Hon. Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist, One 


county reserved for each Agent. C. A. Cieae & Co., 
38 Cortlandt St., NV. Y., or 126 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introdtice the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 


| to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrir Free. 


Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, New York. 





‘When will these three meet again?" 


THE AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 


Mark Twatx. Josn Bruutes, P. V. Nassy. 
A group photographed from life. 
Three sizes: Cards, 25 cts. ; Cabinet, 50 cts. ; Royal 
(3x 10), $1. Sent by mail, —— on receipt tee. 
Address W. A. Mayhew, Box 975, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recommended, can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


3 —The Culver Sewing Machine will be sent to one 
0). person in every town of 1000 inhabitants, whowill 
introduce it, for $83—worth $25. Warranted to make the 
Howestitch. T. Curver & Co., Box 5915, Chicago, Ill. 








